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If  I  might  giv*  *  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  JtUe.  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
.^ice  of  idling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  Mis  the  crimes 
(Aey  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob 
«s^  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on /barUss.’—Dn  Fob. 


or  Parliament  to  gfive  any  **  instrnction  ”  in  the  matter. 
We  mast  await  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  unless  we 
choose  at  once  to  repudiate  their  functions,  Bnd,  as  a 
preliminary,  to  turn  out  the  Ministers  who  have  ^no 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  But  even  Lord 
Bussell  probably  does  not  wish  that,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  The  assumption, 
moreover,  on  which  it  would  be  grounded  is  surely  a 
false  one.  The  protest  that  Lord  Granville  has  appended 
to  the  counter-case  clearly  relieves  us  of  all  risk  of  being 
drawn  against  our  will  into  submission  to  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  he  has  taken  the  best  coarse  open  to  him, 
and  one  wholly  justifiable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  English  critics  of  these  Alabama 
claims,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  should  have  so 
thoroughly  imitated  the  blustering  spirit  in  which  they 
were  put  forward  by  the  Americans.  The  Government 
may  have  erred  as  much  on  the  side  of  meekness,  though 
Mr  Gladstone  himself,  just  after  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  when  he  was  goaded  into  momentary 
fury  by  the  taunts  of  the  London  newspapers,  did 
blaster  as  much  as  anybody  on  two  occasions.  Lately, 
however,  if  in  rather  a  bungling  way,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  really  seems  to  have  combined  firmness  with 
conciliatory  action.  The  English  case,  that  has  been 
presented  at  Geneva,  too,  is,  on  the  admission  of 
competent  Americans  even,  a  model  of  dignified  and 
trenchant  argument.  The  counter-case  just  published 
is  as  trenchant  and  dignified.  The  case  has  already  half 
or  more  than  half  converted  the  Americans  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  If  the  work  is  not  done  before  it  reaches 
them,  the  counter-case  is  likely  to  finish  the  conversion. 
There  is  every  sign  that  the  Americans  are  coming  to 
see  that  their  claims  for  **  consequential  damages  ai*e 
preposterous  in  themselves,  and  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  that  ostensibly,  if  not  really, .  actuated  both  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  We 
believe  that  this  healthy  change  is  due,  not  to  the  blaster 
of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  to  their  own  good  sense 
and  to  the  weight  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
quietly  addressed  to  them.  Had  those  arguments,  as  they 
were  expressed  in  the  English  case,  been  allowed  to  work 
by  themselves,  or  had  they  been  promptly  seconded  by 
proper  representations  made  by  the  Government  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  possession  of  the  American  documents,  both 
nations  might  have  been  spared  three  months  of  anxiety 
and  recrimination.  Here  istherealofienoe  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  American 
document  until  it  had  been  denounced  by  the  English 
press,  and,  before  the  Cabinet  had  spoken,  something 
like  war  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Timet  and  the 
Standard,  Thus  ne^less  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
retraction  were  created  for  the  high-spirited  nation 
with  which  we  were  at  variance.  It  was  only 
right  that  the  Cabinet,  when  it  had  time  to  do 
anything  in 
way  to  repair 

appears  to  be  all  that  it  has  done, 
ch  ~ 

to  punish  it.  Surely  this 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


the  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

All  bat  the  few  rabid  politicians  who  are  anxious  to 
snub  the  Government  and  bully  the  Americans  at  any 
risk  will  thank  Earl  Russell  for  postponing  for  a  week, 
if  not  more,  the  motion  he  had  announced  for  next 
Monday.  We  cannot  say  that  the  motion,  when  it  was 
first  announced,  was  quite  uncalled  for ;  and,  if  it  has  to 
be  made  at  all,  there  is  special  fitness  in  its  being  made 
by  a  statesman  who  has  all  along  objected  to  the 
Washington  Trea^,  and  who,  nearly  a  year  ago,  to 
some  extent  anticipated  the  embarrassments  that  have 
since  arisen.  And,  though  it  would  have  been  more 
gracious  of  Lord  Russell  to  leave  some  other  peer  to 
propose  what  is  virtually  a  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Cabinet  of  his  former  colleagues,  few 
will  deny  that  such  a  vote  would  be  jus^  though 
it  might  not  be  judicious.  The  Government  cannot 
be  altogether  excused  for  the  blundering  of  its 
deputies,  endorsed  by  itself,  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty ;  still  less  can  it  be  excused  for  its  contemptible 
behaviour  daring  the  first  two  months  or  so  of  the 
present  year.  Had  the  treaty  failed — if,  perchance,  the 
treaty  should  yet  fail— -a  large  share  of  the  blame  would 
attach  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  if 
all  turns  out  well,  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  as  soon 
as  the  mischief  caused  by  the  Government  has  been 
cleared  away,  it  may  not  deserve  punishment  for  its 
blundering  diplomacy.  But  the  diplomacy  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  though  still  rather  blundering,  has  perhaps 
been  nearly  the  best  that  could  have  been  resorted  to 
under  the  circumstances,  and,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  would  be  unwise  to  run  any  risk  of  spoiling  its 
efficacy.  We  hope  that  Lord  Russell,  having  put  off 
his  motion  for’a  week,  will  abandon  it  altogether,  leaving 
any  reprimand  that  it  may  be  well  to  administer  for  a 
more  suitable  occasion  and  to  other  critics. 

olgection  could  have  been  made  to  Lord  Rnsseirs 
motion  had  it  been  brought  forward  two  or  three  weeks 
8go.  It  was  well  known  that  the  counter-cases  would 
have,  if  tendered  at  all,  to  be  tendered  to  the  Geneva 
by  the  16th  of  this  month,  and,  though  the 
public  was  not  informed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 


corres] 


>ondence  in  which  Lord  Granville  was  engaged 
>e  United  States  Government,  enough  was  known 
ce  it  tolerably  clear  that  he  would  do  every- 


the  matter,  should  even  go  out  of  its 
the  mischief  it  had  caused.  This 

and  for  this, 

iefly,  Earl  Russell  and  the  other  critics  now  propose 
‘  ‘  ‘  is  altogether  reprehensible, 

imonnt  to  an  admission  that  the  The  United  States  Government  has  bronght  on  itself 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  well-deserved  condemnation  for  advancing  preposterous 
is  already  too  late  for  the  Crown  claims  against  England  with  the  object,  in  part  at  any 
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rate,  of  strenprthening  the  chances  of  President  Grant’s 
re-election.  Quite  as  much  condemnation  is  due  to  the 
restless  English  politicians  who  show  themselves  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  deplorable  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  defeating  Mr  Gladstone.  Let 
Mr  Gladstone  be  defeated  by-and-by,  if  you  like ;  but 
let  us  settle  the  Alabama  difficulty  first. 


additional  weight  from  being  the  decisions  nf 
lordships*  House.”  What  Lord  Hatherley  said 
House  of  Peers  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Pri 
Conncil.  It  is  the  -result  of  accident  alone  that  eith^ 
the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Judicial  Committee  is  fit  to 
discharge  its  legal  functions.  ^ 

What  we  want  is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  need  ind* 
tion.  We  ought  to  have  a  supreme  Court  of  Cassati^ 

composed  of  at  least  a  dozen  members,  anv  fnm.  ... 

-i? -.ft. _ _  say, 

we  could,  if 


THE  PROPOSED  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  Lord  Hatherley’s  many 
virtnous  intentions  to  provide  the  empire  with  an 
efficient  Court  of  Appeal,  and  he  has  been  more  than 
once  twitted  by  Lord  Westbury,  and  by  one  or  two 
other  noble  ana  learned  lords,  for  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  matter  has  been  “  under  his  considera¬ 
tion.”  At  last,  however,  the  mountain  has  brought 
forth.  We  now  have  before  us  Lord  Hatherley's  scheme, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  its  proposer  to  admit  that  its 
complexity  and  the  antiquarian  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived  give  evidence  of  very  conscientious  study. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  has  evidently  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  to  stand  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
As  a  member  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  it  was  of  course 
his  duty  to  introduce  a  measure  of  reform  which  should 
be  in  itself  a  final  settlement  of  the  whole  question. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  an  obstinate 
and  sullen  majority  arrayed  against  him,  with  all  a 
lawyer’s  instinct  for  conservatism,  and  with  a  certain 
natural  weakness  for  half-hearted  remedies,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  Lord  Hatherley  should  make  a  display  of 
that  masterly  inactivity  which  conciliates  obstruction  by 
persistently  retaining  what  is  old  and  useless,  whilst  it 
flatters  itself  that  it  can  make  the  useless  useful  by 
christening  it  with  a  new  name.  Upon  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  our  present  appellate  jurisdiction  we 
need  hardly  enlarge.  In  the  first  place  we  have  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  Courts,  rising  one  above  the  other 
in  magnificent  and  expensive  degrees  of  grandeur.  A 
case,  for  instance,  comes  on  in  one  of  the  inferior 
Courts  of  Chancery — the  Rolls  Court,  or  one  of  the 
three  Vice-Chancellors’  Courts.  Thence  it  is  carried  by 
appeal  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  before  his  alt^ 
egOf  the  two  Lords  Justice.  Thence  it  goes  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Or,  let  it  be  a  case  in  Common  Pleas. 
From  Common  Pleas  it  goes  to  Exchequer  Chamber. 
From  Exchequer  Chamber  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords 
again.  This  sounds  very  well.  But  practically  it 
works  very  badly.  It  gives  two  appeals  where  only  one 
is  needed,  thereby  needlessly  and  vexatiously  increasing 
the  cost  and  delay  of  litigation.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  it  provides,  as  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  a  body, 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  which  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
the  fitness  of  which  to  try  the  issues  committed  to  it 
may  bo  very  questionable.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Brougham  used  to  hear  appeals  sitting  alone,  with  a 
brace  of  dummy  lay  lords  to  “  assist.”  Nor  have  we 
any  guarantee  that  to-morrow  the  Lord  Chancellor  may 
not  sit  with — to  take  an  extreme  case — a  couple  of 
dukes,  and  thus  sitting,  solemnly  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Lortis  Justice,  or  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  itself. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  is  less 
objectionable  in  fact.  India  and  the  colonies  are  believed 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  it  is  supposed  to  act  fairly  well. 
And  yet  in  theory  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  as  open  to  question  as  is  the  co-ordinate 
power  exercised  by  the  Lords.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
we  should  have  two  Courts  of  Appeal  when  one  would 
do.  It  is  equally  hard  to  see  why  each  court  should  be 
a  non-legal  body,  which  is  obliged  for  very  shame  to 
commit  its  judicial  functions  to  a  sort  of  scratch  Com¬ 
mittee  of  its  own  number,  selected  for  their  supposed 
legal  ability.  Lord  Hatherley  made  one  really  good 
point  when  he  said,  ”  It  is  impossible  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  your  lordships’  House  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  bo  exercised  for  so  long  a  period  by  the  House 
as  a  body,  w’ere  it  not  that  the  opinions  delivered  are  in 
reality  those  of  very  great  lawyers.  These  opinions  are 
accepted  because  of  the  authority  of  the  men  from 
whom  they  proceed.  Certainly  they  do  not  derive 


of  whom  should  make  a  quorum,  so  that 
need  were,  have  three  full  Courts  sitting  atonce.  To”t|iis 
Court  should  be  brought  directly,  and  without  any  unne¬ 
cessary  intermediate  hearing,  all  appeals  from  the  Superior 
Courts.  We  should  thus  go  from  the  Chancery  at  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  disusing  with  the  Lords  Justice  • 
and  from  the  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  to  tte 
same  Court,  dispensing  with  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
We  should  in  other  words  have  twelve  superior  court® 
of  first  instance, — the  Admiralty  Court,  the  Probate 
Court,  the  Divorce  Court,  the  three  Common-law  Courts, 
the  four  Equity  Courts,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
together  with  the  Criminal  Courts  of  Assize  and  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  which  are  practically  one* 
These  would  all  be  courts  of  first  instance,  and  from* 
them  an  appeal — not  to  be  moved  further — would  lie  to 
the  great  Court  of  Cassation.  Such  a  Court  would  cost 
the  countiT  a  hundred  thousands  a  year — a  small  fraction 
of  the  71,000,000L  we  at  present  pay.  Towards  this  we 
should  save  the  salaries  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
would  be  ex  officio  head  of  the  new  Court,  of  the  Lords 
Justice,  and  of  the  paid  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
while  the  gain  to  the  country  in  expedition  and 
economy  of  litigation  would  be  incalculable. 

To  do  Lord  Hatherley  justice,  he  has  aimed  at  makinnf 
some  such  a  Court  as  that  which  we  have  sketched.  He 
proposes  for  judicial  purposes  to  knock  the  Peers  and  the 
Privy  Council  into  one.  The  new  Court  is  to  hare  two 
“  divisions,”  the  one  to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  the  other  to  act  as  a 
similar  ”  cold  hie  jacet  ”  for  the  Ihrivy  Council.  These 
**  divisions  ”  are  to  have  a  purely  historical  significance, 
as  ”  the  judges  are  to  have  the  power  of  migrating  from 
the  one  division  to  the  other.”  But,  that  this  historical 
significance  may  be  preserved,  the  Lords’  division  is  to 
consist  of  ex-Chancellors,  judges  who  happen  to  he  Peers, 
as  is  the  case  with  Lord  Renzance,  and  all  Peers  who  are 
qualified  barristers ;  while  the  Privy  Council  division  is 
to  consist  of  the  present  paid  members  of  the  Priiy 
Council,  together  with  such  other  members  of  the  Priry 
Council  as  happen  to  be  competent  to  fill  the  post.  And 
furthermore,  that  an  efficient  quorum  may  be  certain, 
there  are  to  be  not  less  than  throe  and  not  more  tbim 
five  judges  in  each  division,  who  are  to  be  j^d  6,00w. 
a  year.  It  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  dement  of  Loro 
Hatherley’s  Bill  that,  whilst  it  pours  new  wine  rof®  P* 
bottles  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Dryasdust  who  fiuicies  him¬ 
self  a  reformer,  it  does  so  at  a  cost  of  60,0001.  a  year. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum’s  criticism  upon  all 
posals  of  this  nature  is  that,  if  we  are  to  have  » 
of  Appeal,  and,  above  all,  if  we  are  to  pay  for  * 
ought  to  be  a  bond  fide  Court ;  and  this  is  the  vie 
which  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  commend  itself  to 
common  sense  of  the  nation.  ^ 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose  that 
ley’s  scheme,  unless  it  be  very  considerably  altered, 
in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower  House,  will  m  any  7 
settle  the  question  at  issue.  The  Lord 
done  his  best  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
Councillors  to  sit  as  judges  of  appeal,  and  »  t  e 
time  to  organise  an  efficient  Court  of  Cassation. 
attempt  to  preserve  a  brace  of  shadows,  he  loses  a 
is  really  valuable  of  the  substance.  ^  Sooner 
necessary  reform  must  come  in  all  its  of 

may  as  well  come  at  once.  It  is  clw  that  the 
Lords,  and  with  it  the  Privy  Conncil,  must  jjg. 

to  almndon  those  judicial  functions  for  the 
charge  of  which  the  status  of  a  Peer  or  o  a 
Councillor  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  a 

then.  Lord  Hatherley  should  not  have  m 
bolder  measure  it  is  very  difficult  to  see.  1  ®  4 
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nf  lodioial*  reform  has  long  been  more  than  ripe  for 
The  sentimental  arguments  to  which 
Cairns  appealed  on  Monday  night  may  be 
^en  for  ^hat  they  are  worth.  Suitors  do  not 
^  a  brass  button  to  whom  they  appeal,  so  long 
M  the  appeal  is  heard  by  a  competent  tribunal. 
Kor  are  the  criticisms  of  practising  lawyers  of  any 
great  importance.  A  lawyer  can  always  demonstrate 
^he  existing  order  of  things  that  it  works  far  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  it,  and  can  support  his 
demonstration  by  arguments  which  mutatia  mutandis 
would  apply  with  equal  cogency  to  any  other  state  of 
things  whatever.  In  the  question  of  legal  reform  the 
common  sense  of  suitors  is  the  best  of  all  possible  tests. 
And  that  the  TimeSy  usually  the  organ  of  what  is,  and 
not  of  what  might  be,  should  hare  boldly  pronounced 
itself  in  favour  of  measures  much  more  vigorous  than 
those  of  the  Chancellor,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  no 
half  reform  will  settle  the  question.  It  is  impossible — 
to  alter  a  little  Mr  Bright’s  great  metaphor — to  make 
Fleet-street  a  practicable  thoroughfiare  until  we  have 
pulled  down  Temple  Bar.  Lord  Hatherley  wants  to 
preserve  Temple  Bar  intact,  and  to  persuade  the  public 
that  if  only  it  is  called  by  a  new  name  it  will  widen 
itself  sufficiently  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  daily- 
increasing  traffic.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  present 
government  should  thus  seek  safety  in  half-hearted 
measures.  Its  sole  chance  of  safety  lies  in  bold¬ 
ness  ;  and  a  Bill  such  as  that  which  Lord  Hatherley 
promises,  and  which  is  little  better  than  a  reform 
so  draft^  as  to  conciliate  the  enemies  of  reform,  will 
onlj  add  to  the  contempt  in  which  the  Cabinet  is 
at  present  held.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  passing  of  the 


both  open  and  secret  voting.  We  cannot  help  thinking- 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have  promised  their  constituen¬ 
cies  that  they  will  support  the  Ballot,  and  now  explain 
that  they  do  not  mean  by  it  a  legally  enforced  secresy^ 
have  been  guilty  of  something  very  like  equivocation. 

The  arguments  which  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  and,  wo- 
are  sorry  to  add,  Mr  Fawcett  brought  against  Mr 
Leatham’s  proposition  were  really  anti-ballot  arguments- 
We  are  sure  that  the  electors  of  Oxford  and  Brighton 
would  not  endorse  the  view  that  what  is  meant  by  tho- 
Ballot  is  merely  “  that  the  man  who  desired  to  vote  in 
secret  should  be  able  to  do  so,”  implying,  as  this  does,, 
that  any  man  may  vote  openly.  This  seeming  liberality 
to  the  voter  would  be  valued  by  the  corrupt  alone. 
Persons  who  have  no  sinister  interest  in  the  vote  oF 
an  elector,  are  now  content  to  learn  from  his  own  lips 
how  he  has  voted,  and  the  honest  elector  is  content  so  to 
declare  it.  Secret  voting  would  not  put  an  end  to 
this  declaration ;  but,  so  far  as  the  voting  was  disclosed 
at  all,  would  make  it  universal.  The  hardship  of  com¬ 
pelling  an  elector  to  secrecy,  so  pathetically  descanted 
on  by  Mr  Harcourt  and  others,  is  a  palpable  evasion, 
for  no  such  compulsion  is  even  contemplated. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  new  Adullamites  against  tho 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Huddersfield  is  defec¬ 
tive,  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  their  case  against  the 
Ministry.  “  If  a  Bill  without  the  provision  in  question 
is  a  sham,”  said  Mr  Harcourt,  the  legitimate  consc' 
quence  of  the  circumstance  was  that  the  Government 
had  deb'berately  produced  a  sham  Ballot  Bill.”  Mr 
Forster’s  explanation  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
produce  in  the  Bill  of  this  year  the  provisions  of  tho 
measure  of  last  year,  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Parliament  and  Bio 
country.  If  some  such  provision  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr  Leatham  is  necessary  to  make  the  Ballot  a  reality, 
why  was  it  taken  out  of  last  year’s  measure  ?  And  if 
such  a  stupid  blunder  was  committed  in  1871,  why 
should  it  be  repeated  in  1872  ?  The  deference  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Cabinet 
generally,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Legislattire  looka 
too  much  like  willingness  to  abandon  principle  when 
its  retention  is  too  inconsistent  with  office  to  bo 
appreciated  by  genuine  Liberals  outside  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons.  •  Ministers  are  getting  “  so  very  ’umble  ** 
that  they  seem  ready  to  part  with  everything  except 
their  portfolios.  Earnest  reformers  will  not  soon  forget 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  Mr  Forster’s 
humility  has  induced  him  to  desert  is  tho  charging  of 
the  expenses  of  polling  on  the  constituency  instead  oF 
the  candidate — a  reform  hardly  second  in  importance  to 
the  Ballot  itself. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BALLOT. 

The  cause  of  secret  voting  is,  we  regret  to  say,  in 
danger ;  and  the  Government  is  mainly  responsible  for 
it.  To  the  Licensing  muddle,  and  the  Local  Taxation 
muddle,  and  the  Thames  Embankment  muddle,  and  the 
Education  muddle,  and  the  Admiralty  muddle,  and  the 
^erican  muddle,  must  now  be  added  the  Ballot  muddle, 
we  do  not  say  that  the  Ministry  alone  is  to  blame ;  but 
the  anarchy  which  prevails  on  the  Liberal  benches  is  the 
imtural  consequence  of  the  blundering  ajid  cowardice  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party. 

The  dehate  on  Mr  Leatham’s  amendment,  imposing  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  three  months’  imprisonment  on 
e  voter  who,  after  marking  his  ballot-paper,  wilfully 
plays  it  so  as  to  make  known  the  way  he  voted, 
th^*p-ii  question  of  principle  involved  in 

his  r*  evident  that  to  allow  an  elector  to  show 

voting-paper,  ^er  he  has  indicated  on  it  for  whom 
thfl  p  ^  inconsistent  with  the  object  for  which 

that^  ^  desired.  The  briber  could  exact  a  proof 
uavin  bargain  had  been  completed  before 

gjvnig  the  money.  The  intimidator  could  demand  from 

with  T*'  ^i®  demands  had  been  complied 

it  wonlH  cases  where  secrecy  would  be  useful 

Would  hA  In  all  other  cases  secret  voting 

lather  a  disadvantage  than  an  advantage.  A 
**me  B^lot,  or — what  is  practically  the 

WonU  Ballot  in  which  privacy  is  not  enforced, 

combine  all  the  evil,  and  give  up  all  the  good,  of  | 


I  Leatham’s  amendment  was  not  entirely  based  on  the- 
same  grounds  as  those  occupied  by  Mr  Harcourt.  '  Mr 
Gilpin  and  Mr  Childers,  both  of  whom  are  above 
suspicion  in  this  matter,  declined  to  vote  for  so  severe  a 
penalty  as  that  proposed  by  the  amendment.  We  own 
to  a  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr  Leatham’s  proposal  if 
it  became  law.  It  would  be  only  too  likely  to  become  a 
dead  letter.  We  are  sorry,  not  for  its  defeat,  but  for 
the  way  in  which  it  was  defeated.  By  far  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  arrived  at  by  tho 
adoption  of  the  Victorian  Ballot.  It  would  then  bo 
sufficient  to  enact  that  an  exposed  vote  should  bo 
forfeited,  tho  penalty  of  imprisonment  being  reserved 
for  cases  in  which  corrupt  motives  could  be  proved. 

We  have  very  little  hope  that  the  Government  will 
settle  the  matter  satisfactorily.  But,  if  the  Bill  is  sent 
to  the  Upper  House  with  no  provision  for  enforcing 
secrecy,  we  hope  that  the  Peers  will  for  once  do  a  useful 
thing  by  throwing  it  out.  Our  electoral  system  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  permissive  Ballot  would  make  it  still 
worse.  If  Mr  Bright  wishes  to  signalise  his  re-entry 
into  political  life  by  a  great  service  to  the  Liberal  cause,, 
he  has  now  a  most  fitting  opportunity.  Never  were  hia. 
clear-sightedness  and  fidelity  to  principle  more  needed t 
No  one  nas  more  eloquently  advocated  the  cause  of  the- 
Ballot ;  no  one  could  so  well  rescue  it  from  the  position 
to  which  it  has  been  dragged  by  an  incompetent  Ministry* 
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the  new  licensing  bill. 

**  Mr  Bruce’s  is  not  a  great  measure,  but  most  of  us 
will  frankly  confess  our  inability  to  devise  anything  better. 
It  lias,  at  least,  some  useful,  practical  ends,  and  there  can 
bo  no  barm  in  passing  it,  even  if  it  do  not  finally  settle 
the  great  questions  which  have  been  agitated  for  so 
many  years."  That  is  the  verv  meek  line  of  defence 
set  up  by  the  Times  for  the  Bill  which  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  last.  So  far  as  can 
bo  made  out  by  Lord  Kimberley’s  speech,  it  is,  as  be 
said,  not  “  of  an  ambitious  nature ;  ’’  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  dispute  his  claim  that  this  is  its  chief 
recommendation.  The  first  question  that  any  one  most 
ask  himself  on  reading  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  expla¬ 
nation  is,  why  have  we  a  measure  for  the  amendment  of 
these  laws  at  all  ?  If  the  need  of  reform  is  one  that 
will  be  satisfied  by  Mr  Bruce’s  now  measure,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  this  question.  We  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  only  reason  why  this  puerile  measure 
has  been  brought  forward  is  that  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  legislate  on  the  liquor  laws ;  and  that  their 
new  proposal  is  so  far  like  Hodge’s  razors,  that  it  has 
been  constructed  so  as  to  pass,  and  not  with  a  view  of 
reform. 

The  blame  of  the  present  stat-e  of  circumstances  by 
no  means  rests  wholly  with  Mr  ' Bruce.  Indeed,  that 
unfortunate  politician  has  had  assigned  to  him  a  task 
which  is  at  present  impossible ;  and  he  is  only  deserving 
of  censure  for  having  undertaken  it.  There  is  a  very 
general  agreement,  though  by  no  means  a  unanimous 
one,  that  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  require  reforming.  When,  however,  we  proceed 
from  condemnation  of  the  law  as  it  is  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  law  as  it  should  be,  it  at  once  becomes  appa¬ 
rent  that  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things  entertain  the  most  discordant  views  as  to 
what  is  to  take  its  place.  The  brewers,  distillers,  and 
publicans  will  be  content  with  no  law  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  they 
wield  a  social  power  which  no  Government  can  despise. 
But  the  demand  for  legislation  has  mainly  proceeded  from 
those  whose  aim  is  to  diminish,  or  even  to  suppress,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Compromise  between  these 
opposing  parties  is  impossible ;  and,  outside  of  them, 
there  is  unfortunately  no  body  of  opinion  sufficiently 
strong  to  dictato  'to  both.  It  is  probable  that  nothing 
loss  than  the  triumph  of  either  the  “  Trade  "  or  the 
“  Alliance  ’’  will  rouse  the  masses  of  the  people  into 
active  resistance. 

If  the  problem  which  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  solve  were  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  legislation 
which  should  go  furthest  towards  pleasing  both  the 
prohibitionists  and  the  licensed  victuallers,  Mr  Bruce’s 
new  measure  would  be  deserving  of  no  small  meed  of 
y)raiso.  Principle  in  it  there  is  none.  The  question, 
according  to  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Ministry,  is  not  one 
“  which  can  bo  absolutely  settled  by  rigid  theory.’’  But 
Mr  Bruce  has  had  the  matter  so  long  under  his  considera- 
lion  that  ho  has  discovered  a  method  of  dealing  with  it, 
so  that  each  of  the  dear  charmers,  w'ith  whom  he  could 
be  happy  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  may  seem  to  be  the 
special  object  of  his  consideration. 

The  restriction  of  the  number  of  houses  licensed  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks,  so  much  desired  by  the  party 
led  bv  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  is  only  opposed  to  the 
vested  interests  of  the  publicans  in  so  far  as  houses  are 
deprived  of  their  .licenses.  The  prevention  of  the 
opening  of  other  public-houses  is  not  only  not  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  gains  of  existing  licensed  victuallers,  but 
the  value  of  their  monopoly  is  increased  the  more  it  is 
narrow’ed.  The  true  way,  therefore,  of  humouring  both 
the  contending  factions,  is  to  prevent,  so  far  as  pos- 
siblc,  the  licensing  of  fresh  taverns,  and  to  leave  those 
now  in  existence  untouched.  This  is  accomplished  very 
clfectuaHv  by  the  Bill  of  the  Governmen*^.  The  granting 
of  a  new  license  in  counties  wdll  require,  first,  the  consent 
of  the  Brewster  sessions ;  secondly,  the  confirmation  of 
the  Quarter  sessions  ;  and  thirdly,  the  benedietion  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  In  boroughs,  the  candidate  for  inn- 
keepiiig  honours  will  have  to  pass  through  a  like  triple 


ordeal.  But,  though  the  agreement  of  three 
tribunals  is  to  be  the  condition  of  granting 
license,  either  one  of  these  tribunals — so  far  m  w 
understand — may  refuse  one.  While  all  these  obsLSH 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  new  aspirants  to  tavern-k^ 
ing,  how  are  the  publicans  to  be  dealt  with  ?  No  altS* 
tionis  to  be  made  in  the  present  mode  of  renewing  lioa^ 
at  Brewster  sessions.  The  “change"  vaunted  by 
Kimberley,  of  allowing  any  person  who  objects  to  the 
renewal  of  a  license  to  appear  in  opposition  to  it,  retllv 
exists  at  present.  The  only  change  in  the  matter  con. 
sists  in  the  proposal  that  any  person  challenging  the 
newal  of  a  license  shall  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient 
recognizances  for  the  payment  of  the  costs,  if  the  court 
should  deem  the  objection  frivolous.  Those  who  know 
the  composition  of  the  tribunal  will  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  danger  which  any  adventurous  ratepayer  who 
opposed  a  license  would  run  of  being  mulcted  in  costs. 
Lord  Kimberley  could  well  describe  the  Bill  as  one 
which  “  wiU  not  seriously  disturb  existing  interests.” 

The  regulations  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  hours  of 
closing  partake  of  the  same  characteristic  of  weak 
compromise.  The  hour  of  opening  is  to  be  altered  from 
four  a.m.  to  seven  a.m. — an  altogether  unjust  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberties  of  persons  who  attend  the 
markets  and  other  places  in  early  morning.  Playgoers 
j  and  others  are  not  to  have  anything  to  drink  after 
twelve  o’clock.  Still  further  restrictions  are  to  he  made 
beyond  four  miles  from  Charing-cross,  and  on  Sundays. 
We  regard  these  propositions,  designed  as  they  are  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  purchase  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  as  a  clear  infraction  of  the  legitimate  freedom 
of  the -people.  If  it  is  right  to  shut  up  pnblic-honses 
for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  with  the  object  of  pre¬ 
venting  drunkenness,  it  is  right — and,  assuredly,  more 
consistent — to  shut  them  up  altogether.  These  restric¬ 
tions  concede  the  whole  of  the  principles  of  the  member 
for  Carlisle  without  attaining  his  purpose. 

Very  little  information  was  given  by  Lord  Kimberley 
as  to  the.  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  reference  to 
adulteration.  What  little  he  said  proved  that  it  will  be 
needful  to  have  “  adulteration  ’’  strictly  defined.  If  * 
“  finings  ’’  aro  to  be  considered  as  an  adulteration,  as 
the  Colonial  Secretary  seemed  to  think,  we  do  not  know 
where  the  matter  is  to  end.  Sugar  refiners  will  have 
to  be  prosecuted  for  adulterating  sugar  with  charcoal 
and  bullock’s  blood.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  this 
matter — a  duty  which  extends  beyond  the  liquor  trade 
-—is  to  prevent  and  punish  fraud.  The  maxim,  Causal 
emptorj  cannot  be  discarded  without  producing  a 
reliance  on  the  State  in  matters  which  are  much  better 
left  to  individual  judgment  and  self-interest.  We  weni 
to  be  only  escaping  from  the  Scylla  of  laissez-faire  in 
order  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Chary bdis  of  paternalism. 

THE  BULGARIAN  CHURCH. 

The  definite  grant  of  the  Imperial  berat  of  recognition 
to  Monsignor  Anthimos,  the  newly-elected  Exarch  o 
the  emancipated  Church  of  Bulgaria,  is  an  event  whi 
may  almost  be  set  down  as  the  most  important  occurrenw 
ill  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  e 
recognition  of  Greek  independence,  certainly  since  e 
consolidation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  into  ® 
Principality  of  Roumania.  By  this  act,  a  Cnns  iw 
nationality  of  five  millions  of  Slavs  is  formally  invcs 
with  the  long-contested  boon  of  religious  autonomy,  sn 
the  foundations  are  laid  of  an  independent  j 

and  development  which,  in  no  distant  future,  mus 
to  secular  autonomy  as  w'oll.  The  filing  and 
usurpations  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  system  ®  . 
Greek  Church  is  fully  as  Greek  out  of  Greece  as  J 
except  so  far  as  it  is  Russian — are  swept  away  for  ev 
a  single  blow,  and  with  them  the  whole  monstrous  w 
simony  and  intrigue,  by  w'hich  the  crafty  Fanano  .  . 
for  centuries  oppressed  the  spirit,  ignoiw  the  tra  i 
and  outraged  the  honour  of  the  Bulgarian 

The  history  of  the  subjugation  of 
Church  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  ®°“J**?*  -.guy 
.he  Bulgarian  S*ate.  In  ancient  days,  and  un 
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I'ke  ruler,  the  martial  Bulgars  were  often  enabled 
not  only  equality  but  supremacy  over  the 
^^Sdere  and  representotires  of  the  Byzantine 
In  the  struggles  that  were  so  unceasingly 
the  one  quarter  or  the  other  of  the  Empire,  his- 
rtSas  imbued  with  the  centralising  and  despotic  theories 
f^em  as  well  as  former  times,  have  too  uniformly  seen 
but  the  majesty  of  the  central  authority  exerting 
on  behalf  of  order,  to  curb  the  destructive  ten- 
rWcies  of  unsettled  savages,  and  to  maintain  the  pale 
of  cinlisation  against  barbarous  invaders.  It  may  bo  a 
fauJitv  of  the  strong  to  prey  upon  the  w^k,  and  so 
lone  as  the  more  powerful  civilisation  is  likewise  the 
more  polished,  perhaps  we  ought  to  venerate,  with  a 
Oarlylese  veneration,  that  law  of  politic  rapine  which 
binds  man  to  take  advantage  of  every  weakness  of  his 
fellow.raaii.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
policy  of  war  and  division,  which  States  boasting  a 
inpenor  culture  have  immemorially  observed  towards 
ruder  neighbours,  affords  no  inconsiderable  justification 
for  the  attitude  which  the  latter  assume  by  way  of  re¬ 
prisal  or  anticipation.  In  any  c^e,  the  world  has  yet 
U)  witness  the  experiment  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
applied  to  the  relations  between  so-called  governing  races 
with  the  peoples  that  they  have  hitherto  sought  to 
govern,  instead  of  honestly  helping  them  to  govern 
themselves.  The  corrupt,  debauched,  decaying,  but  keen 
and  cunning  Byzantine  Greeks  were  still  a  governing 
race,  and  they  meant  that  the  Bulgarians  should  be 
governed.  In  the  long  conflict  between  the  Caesars  and 
the  Barbarians,  Caesar  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
use  of  civil  and  military  outposts  and  garrisons.  Caesar 
believed  he  had  perceived  the  advantage  in  domestic 
concerns  of  an  ecclesiastical  militia,  which  had  been 
won  to  recognise  the  superior  liberty  of  a  Court  de¬ 
pendence,  and  which  had  long  since  been  accustomed  to  i 
ratify  the  decrees  and  nominations  of  eunuchs  and  bed¬ 
chamber  women  as  the  undoubted  inspirations  of  the 
Almighty.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
modem  Russia  has  struck  out  any  new  principle 
of  statecraft  in  the  studied  subordination  of  religion 
to  politics,  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  Sovereign 
as  Visible  Head,  not  only  of  the  State,  but  the 
Church.  For  that  matter,  we  might  go  back  to  a  more 
ancient  antiquity  than  even  Pagan  Rome,  for  instances 
of  that  general  predilection  of  rulers  to  have  the  &me 
of  Diviu  as  well  as  Augustus.  It  was  not  sufficient  that 
the  Bnlgarians  shared  iu  all  essentials  and  accidentals 
alike  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  that  they  denied  the 
jurisdiction  while  they  affected  to  revere  the  dignity  of 
the  Snocessor  of  Peter,  that  they  were  as  steadfast  as 
the  most  orthodox  Greeks  in  reprobating  the  Romish 
idolatry  of  carved  and  chiseled  images  of  saints  and 
apostles,  and  in  maintaining,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
indubitable  and  exclusive  propriety  of  any  quantity  of 
painted  representations  oi  the  same.  Co-ordinately 
^th  ^e  progress  of  the  imperial  standards,  marched  the 
impsrial  crosiers,  and  sentinel  priests  and  legionaries 
exchanged,  with  emulation,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
^aswords  of  the  conqueror.  When  the  Bnlgarians 
*^ly  succumbed  to  the  arts  and  arms  of  Constanti- 
subjected  people  found  themselves  deprived, 

» catastrophe,  of  the  rights  of  nationality 
the  rights  of  conscience.  The  pulpits  of  the  land 
^  ere  given  to  Greek  priests  to  preach  the  loyal  doctrine 
fon  obedience ;  and  Bulgarian  congregations 

nd  themselves  equally  taxed  to  support  the  Cmsarian 
world^^"^  "^l^ich  held  the  sword  to  their  throats  in  this 
I  tod  the  Caesarian  sacerdotalism  which  menaced 
With  the  most  ample  damnation  in  the  next. 

the  jotcrnal  corruption  and  dissolution  abandoned 
votari  ®iid  the  Palaeologi  to  the  swarthy 

tion  uf  L  ®  luapostor  of  Mecca,  a  common  degrada- 
titn  reconciled  Bulgarian  and  Greek,  Chris- 

*erfg Christian  victors,  both  alike  the 
satilitv  ^orkish  enemy.  It  remained  to  Greek  ver- 
whichb^^  ^^scrupulousness  to  establish  a  distinction 
^  produce  effects  to  the  present  day. 
^heir  n  v  Fanariotes  were  compelled  to  bear  on 

OCXS  the  feet  of  the  infidel  tyrants,  at  least  they 


sought  at  once  profit  and  satisfaction  in  keeping  their 
own  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Turk,  on 
the  other  hand,  readily  agreed  to  a  bargain  which  threw 
the  labour  of  extortion  on  the  Greek,  while  a  sufficiency 
of  the  proceeds  was  secured  to  himself.  Religious  immu¬ 
nity  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  religious  tribute. 
The  Greeks  paid  the  Turks  for  the  permission  to  occupy 
every  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the 
capital,  and  were  empowered  in  turn  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  Slav  congregations.  The  tax- 
gatherer  of  a  conqueror  is  not  apt  to  excite  the  pro- 
possessions  of  the  subjected  peoples,  but  a  tax-gatherer 
who  is  also  simoniacal,  who  makes  the  offices  of  the 
religion  he  professes  to  believe  the  objects  of  so  infamous 
a  barter,  unites  all  the  qualities  which  a  Bulgarian  patriot 
could  consider  to  be  most  detestable. 

Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  the  avaricious  intrigues  of  the 
Fanar*  have  lost  much  of*  their  worst  features.  But 
the  Bulgarians  were  still  excluded  from  the  m*ioistry 
of  their  own  faith,  and  felt  that  they  were  doomed  to 
remain  excluded  so  long  as  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  also  the  absolute  Primate  of  Bulgaria.  For 
a  long  time  Greek  gold  was  enabled  to  resist  with 
success  the  modest  Bulgarian  demand,  that  while  the 
union  with  the  Greek  Church  might  very  well  subsist 
unbroken,  the  Greek  monopoly  of  church  dignities  and 
preferments  should  cease  for  ever.  It  was  not  until  the 
Turks  were  taught  by  experience  that  the  influence  of 
the  facile  agents  of  Russia  was  a  thing  to  be  diminished 
by  every  means,  that  Bulgarian  patriotism  obtained  an 
ally  in  imperial  expediency.  The  history  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  attempted  compromises,  which  have  led  up 
to  the  present  result  would  be  long  to  tell.  It  is  sut- 
ficient  to  be  assured  that  the  peaceful  victory  of  the 
long-suffering  Bulgarians  is  at  length  practically 
secured,  and  that  another  guarantee  is  given  for  the 
regeneration  of  those  Christian  populations  of  the 
southern  countries  of  the  Danube  whose  partnership  in 
culture  and  prosperity  is  the  grand  solution  of  the 
Turkish  difficulty. 


SMALL  FARMING  IN  IRELAND. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  banquet 
last  week,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  made  an 
announcement,  which,  though  not  relating  to  a  very 
great  matter  in  itself,  is  yet  happily  signiticant  of  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  our  Irish  policy.  The 
great  evil  of  our  rule  in  Ireland  hitherto  has  been  the 
fanatical  spirit  with  which  we  have  nourished  land¬ 
lordism.  This  it  is,  more  than  anything  else,  more 
even  than  the  penal  laws,  that  has  made  of  our 
fellow-subjects  across  St  George’s  Channel  a  nation  of 
rebels.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  in  truth,  whether  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  the  advantages  of  the  English 
connection  were  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
poliev  that  stripped  them  of  every  vestige  of  their 
hereditary  rights  in  their  native  soil,  and  saw  in  their 
universal  misery,  not  proof  of  its  own  shortsightedness, 
but  evidence  of  their  superabundance.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  at  length  renounced  this  vicious  policy,' 
and  in  the  Land  Act  we  have  given  testimony  of  our 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant  farmer.  Of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  that  Act  it  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  speak  yet. 
But  as  it  was  wrung  by  Fenianism  and  landlord  shooting 
from  prejudice  and  class  interest,  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  prejudice  and  class  interest,  in  presiding 
over  its  administration,  would  know  how  to  divest  it  of 
most  of  its  value.  The  step  just  taken  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  will  have  its  effect,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  realisation  of  this  danger.  Justly  appre¬ 
ciating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  agricultural 
societies,  he  sees  with  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  in  Ireland  are  too  small  to  permit  of  their  occupiers 
becoming  members,  and  he  has  cast  about  him,  therefore, 
for  the  means  of  bringing  to  bear  on  this  class  of  farmers 
the  instruction  and  the  stimulus  which  their  wealthier 
brethren  derive  from  the  societies’  shows.  With  this 
view  he  has  determined  to  offer  a  number  of  prizes  in 
the  several  provinces  of  Ireland  for  the  best  farming 
on  holdings  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent.  The 
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prize!  are  to  be  distribafced  through  the  school  farms 
^stablUbed  under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and 
aire  to  be  open  to  all  farmers  within  six  miles  round. 
*rhe  plan  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  Lord 
Spenmr,  who,  as  a  great  proprietor,  cannot  conceal  bis 
surprise  at  finding  the  sm^l  farming  system  so  generally 
preraleni  in  Ireland.  And  it  offers  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  hymns  to  prosperity  which  the  late  Lord  Carlisle 
nsed  to  raise  annually  at  these  banquets,  at  a  time  when  < 
the  people  were  flying  from  their  homes  in  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  still  more  to  the  beartlessness  of  Sir 
Il(jbeTt  Peel's  wish  that  the  exodus  might  long  continue 
at  the  same  rate. 

The  real  signiflcance  of  the  measure  is  to  be  found, 
bowever,  not  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  Lord  Spencer's 
kindliness  of  disposition — if  it  were,  its  discussion  would 
bo  out  of  place  in  these  columns — but  in  the  proof  it 
famishes  that  the  chief  goremor  of  Ireland  has  set  bis 
fact  against  the  inhuman  folly  that  would  sentence  a 
whole  people  to  expatriation,  and  then  profess  amaze¬ 
ment  at  finding  that  ibis  people  was  not  loyal.  Regarded 
in  that  light,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  effect  will  be  most 
beneficial.  The  class  to  which  it  applies  numbers  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  families. 
Numerically,  therefore,  it  forms  a  very  important  portion 
•of  the  Irish  population.  But  even  its  numbers  do  not 
^ve  an  adequate  notion  of  its  importance.  It  is  from  this 
•class  that  the  constabulair  is  mainly  recruited,  and  from 
it  also  come  the  flower  of  those  emigrants  who,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  gpven  such  a 
marvellous  impetus  to  material  progress  in  the  United 
:States.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  class  whose  discontent  is 
most  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  last  two  abortive  insurrec¬ 
tions  the  priesthood  had  happily  sufficient  influence  to 
keep  it  from  rising.  But  should  this  influence  at  any 
time  fail,  we  m^  learn  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  from 
what  it  did  in  Wexford  in  1798.  To  convince  the  small 
didders  that  the  British  Government  is  sincerely  anxious 
^  promote  their  w'elfare  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
onscquence,  and  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope 

at  the  efforts  of  Lord  Spencer  to  improve  their 
arming  will  not  be  without  effect  in  this  respect, 
^be  mere  establishment  of  agricultural  prizes  will 
not,  of  course,  alone  suffice  to  convert  a  discontented 
class  into  loyal  subjects.  But  this  measure  will  not 
4stand  alone.  A  fashion  set  by  the  representative  of 
royalty  will  have  many  imitators.  And  the  expressions 
cf  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  small  fArmg  uttered  in 
the  castle  will  find  an  echo  in  hall  and  mansion  through¬ 
out  the  land.  In  this  way  a  kindly  feeling,  let  us  hope, 
will  grow  up  between  classes  in  the  place  of  the  present 
bitter  hostility,  and  in  this  improved  tone  of  public 
opinion  old  animosities  will  gradually  die  out. 

The  direct  influence  of  Lord  Spencer's  scheme  on 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 
The  prizes  he  offers  by  stimulating  competition,  and 
.atill  more  by  attracting  the  peasantry  to  the  school- 
farms,  where  they  are  to  be  adjudged,  and  where  they 
will  see  experiments  they  can  hardly  attempt  themselves, 
must  tend  to  improve  their  farming.  And  the  present 
is  especially  favourable  for  the  full  operation  of  this 
beneficial  influence,  when  the  Land  Act  has  for  the  first 
time  secured  to  the  tenant  the  certainty  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  thus  holds  out  to 
liim  an  inducement  to  invest  capital  in  the  soil,  and  to 
adopt  a  better  system  of  farming.  Those  who  doubt  bis 
willingness  to  do  so  appear  to  ns  to  do  an  injustice  to 
the  Irish  tarraer.  There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
porhap^  a  more  hardworking  or  self-denying  man  than 
€he  Irish  peasant  with  a  small  patch  of  land.  And 
^Englishmen  would  scarcely  credit  on  how  small  a  patch 
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land  he  can  manage  to  live.  Where  his  tenure 
38  secure,  and  the  rent  not  unreasonable,  he  will 
r^er  a  family  in  comfort  on  five  acres ;  on  ten  he  will 
lay  by  raoney^  rapidly.  We  speak  of  what  we  know, 
nnd  could  verify  our  statement  by  living  examples  in  the 
ftonth  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  easy  to  support  the  assertion 
by  independent  proof.  On  the  five-acre  school  farms 
^tablished  under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  Lord 
openoor  stated  in  Dublin  the  other  evening,  the  profits 


avera 
an  ini 


from  60Z.  to  60Z.  a  year,  and  he  thought 
dependent  farmer  could  dear  as  much.  Wt  ha 
no  doubt  that  he  would  clear  more,  for  in  many 
he  would  go  to  work  more  cheaply  than  the  managETr 
a  farm  under  a  State  Board.  But  even 
specified,  he  would  realise  a  guinea  a  week,  which  ‘ 
rural  Ireland,  would  enable  him  to  live  in  oonsidetal£ 
comfort. 

At  the  Dublin  Society’s  banquet,  Lord  Spencer  ex. 
pressed  surprise  at  finding  that  out  of  the  638  834 
agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland,  317,417,  or  just  oq«. 
half,  are  valued  under  8Z.  a-year.  Now  these  figarei. 
rightly  considered,  afford  the  strongest  possible 
that,  in  Ireland  at  least,  small  farming  is  not  the 
economical  failore  we  are  so  persistently  assured  it  is. 
For  five-and-twenty  years  a  rage  for  consolidation  has 
prevailed  in  that  country,  and  has  been  gratified  with  hot 
little  regard  to  humanity.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  potato  famine,  in  spite  of  wholesale 
evictions,  in  spite  of  all  inducements  to  emigration  and 
the  rise  of  wages  at  home,  half  the  whole  number  of 
holdings  are  of  the  minute  size  stated.  It  is  very  clear 
that  this  conld  not  be  the  case  if  these  holdings  did  not  pay. 
But  they  do  pay,  and,  even  under  all  the  oppressions  of 
the  old  system,  they  assured  to  the  tenants  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  than  they  conld  otherwise  secure.  That  with 
the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  they  will  pay  still  bete, 
by  enabling  the  occupiers  to  improve,  need  not  be  added. 
Apart,  therefore,  altogether  from  sentiment  or  philo¬ 
sophical  theory,  it  is  proved  by  experience^  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  that  small  fiarmin^  in 
Ireland  is  economically  successful;  and  it  may  fi^ly 
be  expected  that  Lord  Spencer's  endowments  will  help 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement.  It  is  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  however,  whether  the  State  might  not  itself,  with 
advantage,  adopt  some  means  of  fostering  a  better  system 
of  farming  among  the  smaller  cnltivators.  Tho  whole 
influence  of  the  State  hitherto,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  having  been  adverse  to  the  tenant,  it  might 
be  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  redross  the  balance  it  has  helped  to  disarrange. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  lauded  property  in  attaching 
a  peasantry  to  the  side  of  order  is  so  powerful,  that, 
politically,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  expediency 
of  every  measure  which  would  tend  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  while  the  highest  dictates  of  true  policy 
enjoin  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
life  of  the  peasant  is  beyond  a  question  pleasankr  said 
happier  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  labourer  with 
the  same  income,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  shares  in  its  advantages  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  State. 


OFFICIAL  JOURNALISM. 


There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  th© 
journal  of  England  and  that  of  several  contmmt®* 
conntries.  Appointments  to  situations,  proclamatio^ 
official  correspondence,  already  known  to  the  pubu© 
through  other  sources — these  things,  and  the  lik^ 
usually  the  greater  part  of  the  contots  of  our  woacw. 
The  contents  of  the  Provinzied  CorretponMm 
Germany,  or  the  Journal  Offidel  of  France,  are  of  a  m 
more  important  and  interesting  character;  for 
journals  frequently  contain  articles  indicating  with  nw 
or  less  distinctness  the  views  of  the  Oovemm^t 
some  important  political  question  of  the  hour.  ^  It  i* 
easy  to  show  how  the  difference  between  the 
of  France  or  Germany  and  the  institutions  of  ^©8 
accounts  for,  and  to  some  extent  justifies,  the  differ©© 
their  official  journals.  In  Germany,  at  all  nu 

Government  can,  whenever  it  sees  fit, 
attitnde  of  complete  reticence  with  reg[^d 
or  intentions  on  home  or  foreign  questioim. 
of  Parliamentary  representatives  to  inquiM  dose  ^  ^ 
Governmental  proceedings  is  not  wcognisw ; 
German  people,  for  the  moment  satisfied  w^ 
tism  that  has  brought  them  much  they  deju 
perhaps  not  over  anxious  that  the  State  shouJ  ^ 
raas  its  project  by  letting  the  world  know  too 
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t  them.  Bat  iu  England  the  views  of  the 
rmnent  and  the  governed  are  of  a  very  diflerent 
iLacter.  We  bear  with  much  impatience  anything 
HtjTwcrecy  in  our  Government,  and  although,  in 
ioeptional  cases,— such,  for  instance,  as  the  present 
n^iations  on  the  Washington  Treaty,— we  allow  a 
amount  of  temporary  reserve,  we  have  still  a 
feeling  at  bottom  that  the  Government  ought  to 
Sm  people  into  its  confidence  on  every  important 
occasion,  ancl  at  almost  every  stage  in  an  important 
transaction.  We  need  only  read  the  list  of  questions 
daring  almost  any  week  of  the  Parliamentary  session  to 
perceive  how  narrowly  confined  is  the  domain  into  which 
thepublic  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate  at  will.  The 
merest  rumour,  a  telegram  in  a  daily  newspaper,  a 
oaotation  from  a  foreign  journal,  almost  any  excuse,  how¬ 
ler  slight,  is  basis  enough  for  a  demand  that  the 
Government  should  unfold  all  its  knowledge  and  all  its 
plans  with  regard  to  any  conceivable  question. 

^  So  long  as  this  freedom  of  interrogation  is  permitted, 
declarations  of  policy,  through  an  official  journal,  are 
obviously  unnecessary ;  when,  by  the  mere  Mking,  we 
.can  get  a  Minister  to  tell  us  clearly,  and  without  any 
ambiguity,  what  he  thinks,  and  what  he  intends  to  do 
upon  such  and  such  a  matter,  written  declarations  on 
the  same  question  would,  of  coarse,  be  superfluous  and 
bj  no  means  as  satisfactory.  But  is  it  always  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  freedom  of  interrogation  is  not  per¬ 
manent,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  suspended  for  fully 
half  the  year  ?  Is  it  always  remembered  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  is,  in  many  respects,  conducted 
during  one  half  the  year,  that  is,  during  recess,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  essentially  different  from  those  on  which  it  is 
conducted  daring  the  other  half  of  the  year,  that  is, 
daring  the  Parliamentary  session  ?  Potting  the  thing 
somewhat  broadly,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  daring  session 
Cfovemment  can  be  silent  on  nothing,  and  that  during 
recess  Government  can  be  silent  on  everything  ? 

We  are  not  now  quarrelling  with  this  arrangement ; 
but,  surely,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
attended  with,  at  least,  some  disadvantages.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  Ministers  must,  of  coarse,  have  their 
vacation ;  and  summer  and  autumn  are,  in  our  climate, 
undoubtedly  the  seasons  best  suited  for  recreation.  But 

E)litical  events  do  not  await  the  convenience  of  legis- 
tors  or  Ministers,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
Government  is  called  upon  to  deal  daring  vacation  with 
questions  of  the  highest  moment  and  greatest  difficulty. 
An  eventful  recess  frequently  follows  an  eventless 
session,  and  Government  thus  has  the  aid  of  Parliament 
when  that  aid  is  not  required,  and  is  without  the  aid  of 
Parliament  when  that*  aid  might  be  of  great  seiwice. 
And  what  is  the  position  of  the  general  public  daring 
an  eventfol  recess  ?  What  was  the  position  of  th^ublic, 
aay,  during  the  recess  of  1870,  when  the  Franco- Grerman 
war  was  passing  through  its  earlier  stages  ?  Were  we 
not  p^tically  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
luent  r  We  had  little  or  no  means  of  knowing  what  were 
toe  intentions,  or  what  was  the  conduct  of  Government, 
•“titers  did  not  choose  to  speak  much.  Parliament  was 
haS  is  the  public  and  the  Government, 

M  thus  no  ready  and  available  means  of  commuuica- 
^  on  with  each  other.  The  official  journal  of  the  conti- 
supplies  the  gap  which  exists  in  similar  cases.  The 
vemment  can  conveniently  express  its  views;  andlhe 
^  made  aware  or  the  views  of  the  Govern- 

It  ’  opportunity  of  forming  its  own  opinions. 

^  of  course,  be  observed  that  an  English 

emment  can  take  but  few  steps  in  secret ;  and,  in 
Jo  the  particular  case  of  the  recess  of  1870,  it 
scntio*  *  j  observed  that  the  public  was  made 
^  inted  with  the  decision  of  the  Government  on  one 

found^  Both  these  observations  are  well- 

ouffht  i  ’  k  ptill  object,  first,  that  the  public 

®*presa  ‘i  something  more  definite  upon  which  to 
^  opinion  than  mere  rumour,  which  is  as  often 
^  secondly,  that  the  public,  if  consulted 

4nd  r  ^  ^  consulted  at  distant  intervals, 

facta  are  aocompliahed. 

i^uce  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other  continental 


countries,  besides  an  official,  there  is  a  also  a  semi-official 
journal.  A  semi-official  journal  has  likewise  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Like  the  official  journal,  it  aflbrds  the  Government 
a  convenient  means  of  making  known  its  views ;  but, 
unlike  the  official  journal,  its  language  can,  if  the 
Government  should  find  it  convenient  or  necessary, 
be  easily^  repudiated.  A  Government,  by  means  of  a 
semi-official  journal,  is  in  the  happy  position  of  a  man 
who  can  say  what  he  thinks  and  can  afterwards  withdraw 
or  stand  by  it,  according  as  his  words  find  a  favourable  or 
unfavourable  reception.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  semi-official  journalism,  any  more  than  official 
journalism,  will  ultimately  find  favour  in  this  country. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  press  in  this  country 
occupies  so  exceptional  and  peculiar  a  position  that  it  is 
bound  down  by  obligations  from  which  the  press  of 
other  countries  is  free.  The  claim  of  the  English 
press  to  be  the  first  in  the  world  is  scarcely  disputed ; 
and  in  its  infiuence  on  home  and  foreign  aflairs  the 
position  of  the  English  press  is  also  unique.  Looking 
at  the  influence  of  the  English  press  on  foreign  aflairs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  articles  from  English  journals  are 
quoted  with  a  frequency  and  eagerness  which  are  not 
bestowed  on  the  journals  of  any  other  country ;  and 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians — not,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  grumbling  remonstrance  now  and  then — pay  much 
attention  to  what  English  journalists  have  to  say  about 
German,  and  French,  and  Italian  aflairs.  And  coming 
to  matters  at  home, — what  other  Government  in  the 
world  is  BO  much  under  the  control  of  the  press  as  in  this 
country  ?  The  press  makes  and  unmakes  reputations, 
raises  and  pulls  down  administrations,  originates,  guides, 
and  decides  political  agitations.  In  brief,  the  power  of 
the  press  in  this  country  is  simply  incalculable.  If  we  go 
to  other  countries,  we  find  the  press  in  no  such  position 
of  power.  What  does  Prince  Bismarck  care  for 
newspaper  comments  ?  The  entire  press  of  Paris, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  calls  for  the  return  of 
the  National  Assembly  te  the  capital,  and  the  National 
Assembly,  utterly  regardless  of  this,  persists  in  re¬ 
maining  at  Versailles.  We  note  this  diflerence  in 
the  position  of  the  English  press,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  press  of  other  countries,  in  a  spirit  neither  of 
blame  nor  of  praise,  but  simply  as  a  fact,  whether  for  better 
or  for  worse.  When  we  come  to  analyse  the  causes  of 
the  exceptional  power  of  our  press,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  one  of  its  causes,  at  least,  is  the  trust 
placed  in  its  independence,  and  the  idea  that  public 
opinion  stands  behind  the  leader  writer.  But,  assuredly, 
such  ideas  cannot  continue  to  be  entertained  by  men 
of  intelligence  with  regard  to  a  semi-official  journal. 
For  what  does  a  semi-official  journal  .mean  P  A  semi¬ 
official  journal  means,  practically,  a  journal  which  gives 
uniform  support  to  a  Government  in  return  for  some 
favours  received  from  that  Government.  A  consideration 
for  a  joumal*s  support  is  a  thing  which  a  Government 
can  give  in  more  forms  than  one.  For  instance,  a 
Government  has  means  of  information  at  its  command 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  accessible  to  a  news¬ 
paper  ;  and  as  news  means  money  to  a  newspaper — news 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  principal  commodity  which  a 
newspaper  deals  out  to  the  public — the  Government  can 
thus  practically  buy  a  newspaper’s  support.  To  take  an 
illustration :  suppose  we  find  in  a  journal  an  article  or 
paragraph  shadowing  forth  the  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  coming  question ;  suppose,  moreover,  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  this  journal  prove  correct,  what  is  the  efifect 
on  the  public  mind  F  In  the  first  place,  the  public  will 
conclude  that  the  journal  in  question  is  superior  to  its 
competitors  in  having  means  of  information  not  open  to 
them.  And,  secondly, — and  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
important  point, — the  public  will  conclude  that  this 
journal  is  so  valuable  that  a  Minister  considers  it  worth 
his  while  to  buy  it  over  to  his  side  by  means  of 
information.  Moreover,  there  is  always  something  of 
respectability  in  being  on  the  side  of  the  status  ouo. 
What,  after  all,  to  the  vulgar  mind  is  an  Opposition  ^ut 
a  party,  howling  impotently  for  what  it  cannot  obtain  P 
Thus,  this  journal,  which  is  so  ardent  a  defender  of  the 
status  quo,  gets  the  reputation  of  being  steady  and 
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flpectable,  and  we  can  fancy  a  case  in  which  such  a  he  taken  cuw  ^rano  since  hlack  nerer  looks  well  tees 
rcpntation  would  he  of  great  benefit.  through  red  spectacles,  is  no  very  exaggerated  picture  o# 

In  considering  this  question  of  semi-official  journalism,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  national  intelli. 
it  mnst  further  be  remembered  that  a  great  portion  of  gence : 

tho  public  is  not  able  to  clearly  follow  the  relations  It  was  in  1850.  We  then  had  as  Minuter  of  Public  Edaettioo. 
between  a  Gov'ernment  and  a  semi-official  journal.  *  *hin,  obstinate,  narrow,  cleric^,  perfidioi^  clever,  and  pUilelt 
The  idea  has  got  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  K^sb-  ^  ‘„r.d.d  in 

vtanrortn rkAva  OKXi  xn/l AnonrionT'.  onH  r  nor.  n/xninrf  ^  ii _  i ^  wag— 


inspired  article,  therefore,  in  the  semi-official  journal  may  and  overthrowing  tne  ^pubiic.  uis  feet  on  the  fender  of 
create  more  than  one  illusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

article  is  bought— we  mean  bought  in  some  form  or  other  i,„„d  .applied  ifim  with  a  good  meani  to  thu  end!*'lf  wthft 
— but  the  ordinary  Englishman,  though  he  may  see  the  of  giving  up  the  education  of  children  to  the  clergy.  The 
influence  of  the  Government  in  the  article,  cannot  avoid  Ignorantists  had,  at  that  time,  areroarkablechief— Father  Philip, 
the  inconsistency  of  at  the  same  time  believing  that  M- Falloux  called  Father  Philip  to  his  side.  He  explained  hii 
i.xi  .*1  1.T  ••  1  plans  and  hopes  to  the  father,  who  approved  of  them.  Both 

what  the  article  says  public  opinion  also  says.  And  lowork.  The  Minister,  who  did  not  understand  the  quwUom 

thus  the  judgment  passed  by  the  Government  on  itself  resigned  himself,  in  the  interest  of  his  cause,  to  play  the  part  of 
is  regarded,  by  a  large  number  of  people,  as  the  judg-  secretary.  The  Ignorantist  dictated.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks’ 
ment  passed  by  the  public  on  the  Government.  For  meditatiou  and  dotation  he  had  produced  a  law.  It  was  that  at 

thesp  are  Inclined  to  think  that  semi- 

official  journalism  entails  many  disadvantages  in  a  tionofeongr^ganiste  professors,  that  their  dismissal,  or  snspeusioo, 
country  like  this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  news-  or  removal,  should  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  chiefs  only;  fioallj, 
paper  which  did  make  itself  semi-official  would,  in  the  that  these  teachers  might  “practice”  without  any  certificate  of  pro- 

long  run,  forfeit  the  esteem  and  favour  of  tho  English  f.^^^eSrerhurcil’S 

public.  __________________________  compliments  of  the  Pope ;  Madame  Swetchine  gave  M.  de  Falloaz 

■  her  aged  hand  to  kiss.  So  much  “  on  account”  of  eternal  bliss.  The 

Local  Taxation  and  thb  Consolidated  Fund. — The  co*»seq“ence  we  now  find  out  by  the  occurrence  it 


carrying  of  the  resolution  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  on  Tuesday 


not  unfrequent — an  usher  in  a  congrdganiste  school  who  can 
hardly  read,  who  cannot  sign  his  name,  and^  who  teaches  little 


to  taKe  mat  event  tone  tne  expression  01  aissatisiaction  — - 

.1  i.  L  L  e  au*  xi.  j  a  r  choosiDg  the  masters.  If  he  is  pleased  to  choose  one  who  cannot 

with  the  present  state  of  things  than  an  endorsement  of  spell,  that  is  his  affair.  I  can  make  no  objection.  There  is  the 

tho  curious  political  economy  of  the  member  for  South  law.  Appeal  to  the  Assembly  which  has  the  power  of  changing 
Devon.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  distribution  the  laws.”  Now,  Assemblies  resemble  each  other.  The  Assembly 

of  local  and  imperial  burthens  is  in  a  grossly  anomalous  listens  to  the  advice  of  Father  Philip,  '^e  Assembly  of 

a  a  -re  1  i*  1  1871  Bsks  that  of  Monseigneur  Dupanlonp.  What  happens? 

BtaU;  many  Items  of  purely  national  expenditure,  over  The  teaching congregationaliaTe  grijnally  teeome politic Jlui 

which  localities  have  no  control,  being  paid  for  by  local  International  associations.  They  receive  the  word  of  command 
taxation.  But  the  plea  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes  that  it  is  from  Rome.  They  give  as  quarterly  prizes  to  their  pupils 
unjust  to  levy  a  tax  for  national  purposes  ou  any  one  kind  miserable  pamphlets,  wherein  not  only  the  Ministers  of  the 

A#  i...Ai.iuriia  11  a*  ‘v.a  Republic  are  calumniated,  but  also  their  wives  and  cbilcrcn; 

of  property  would^  fatal  to  all  axes  but  a  general  interne  the  Revolution  U  insulted,  and  disorder  and  rerolt  «e 

or  pi'opeily  tax.  The  equity  of  taxation  cannot  be  judged  preached.  These  congregations  also  organise  lotteries  for  St 
with  reference  to  any  one  tax.  The  whole  amount  of  Peter’s  pence.  The  scholar  who  takes  most  tickets  in  the  quarter 
burthen  borne  by  each  citizen  is  that  which  must  be  con-  receives  a  prize.  A  municipal  councillor  lately  related  the  story 

sidered,  and  not  the  incidence  of  one  particular  tax  It  is  hU 

Strange,  too,  that  the  tax  chosen  for  criticism  should  be  one  Thus  are  the  masses  “moralised.”  The  catechisin  is  Uught  ereiy 

which,  being  on  a  kind  of  expenditure  that  furnishes  a  fair  day  for  half  an  hour  in  congrtfganiste  establishments;  it  is 

index  of  income,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  fairest  of  taxes.  explained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  is  a 

Laymen  would  not  have  the  right  of  explaining  the  cateenum. 

'  But  is  it  explained?  It  is  under  cover  of  these expUnstioM 

A  Spanish  Election  Incident. — An  illustration  of  the  *hat  children  are  assured  that  Garibaldi  is  a  monster;  thstije 
method  in  which  tho  present  Spanish  Cabinet  respected  R®PuWic  ruins  the  workmen  and  middle  claswi  ;  thsMt 

the  freedom  of  election  is  afforded  by  the  following  fact :  thaVIf  is^raJponsihle  for  the  leather,  for  the  rain  ia 

General  Bopill  was  the  opposition  candidate  against  Senor  spring,  for  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  in  summer.  God  u 
Camacho,  the  Finance  Minister,  in  the  district  of  Gaudia.  angry  with  France,  they  are  told,  because  she  is  ‘Jf 

General  Ropill  was  believed  to  be  assured  of  success.  To  plnnaed  heads  of  her  generals,  m  ? 

prevent  his  return,  however,  Senor  Sagasta  required  of  the  .  .  . 

War  Minister,  General  Rey,  to  remove  him  from  the  scene  The  article  ends  with  the  cheering  reflection  tnai 
of  his  candidature.  With  considerable  reluctance  General  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  though  unable  to 
Eey  consented  to  order  General  Ropill  to  Madrid.  In  1850,  has  declared  that  it  will,  m  a  years 


1  ■  n 


in  Gaudia.  Senor  Sagasta  now  demanded  of  General  ^  ^  cnuurwi  iw 

Bey  to  punish  General  Ropill,  for  presuming  to  defeat  - - -  .  ,  • 

a  member  of  the  Government,  by  exile  to  the  Canaries.  A  Catholic  View  of  Maeeuge.— The  friends  of  p^ 

General  Rey  demurred,  protesting  that  he  had  already  gress  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Monsignor  ^ 

acted  illegally  towards  General  Bopill,  and  that  he  did  not  very  plain  exposition,  in  his  address  to  the  new  Marc  on 
wish  to  commit  himself  any  further,  in  order  to  humour  the  of  Bute,  of  tho  Fetichist  idea  of  marriage.  R  **  ^ 

disappointment  of  Senor  Sagasta.  When  Senor  Sagasta  sometimes,  to  have  such  a  means  of  testing^  the 

still  insisted  on  the  exile  of  General  Ropill,  General  Rey  the  ever-widening  gulf  which  separates  the  highw  thong 
declared  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  a  Ministry  in  and  higher  strivings  of  mankind  from  the  ideal  ^ y®  ** . 
which  the  promptings  of  honour  and  legality  appeared  to  fled  the  infancy  of  the  race.  Monsignor 
have  equally  little  weight,  and  accordingly  resigned.  Tho  quently  portrayed  that  portion  of  this  ideal 
unscrupulous  Zabala  is  his  successor,  and  may  no  doubt  be  to  marriage,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  what  ^ 
trusted  to  transport  to  the  Canaries,  the  Philippines,  or  of  the  common-sense  view  of  a  partnership, 

Fernando  Po  any  officer  or  soldier  who  dares  to  call  his  with  such  conditions  as  may  make  tho  lifelong 
soul  his  own.  two  human  beings  happy,  or,  at  least,  tolerable,  we 

brought  before  us  a  “  great  medicine,**  a  mysterious 
Red  and  Black.— -An  ultra-Liberal  French  paper  gives  linked  to  still  more  mysterious  relations  with  the 
the  following  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  “  con-  the  whole  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the 
greganiste  ”  education  in  France,  which,  thongh  it  most  medicine  man  **  with  appropriate  feathers  and  pain  . 
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hat  is  all  this  for  ?  That  the  husband  may  represent  in  They  vote  gentlemen  of  Tory  principles  on  to  the  School 
r*  nerson  the  authority  divinely  granted  to  man  in  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  denominational  sys- 
state.  That  the  wife  may  enjoy  his  protection,  and  education  ;  the  result  being  that  a  large  number  of 


mamed  state.  Tnat  me  wue  may  enjoy  nis  proieciion,  ana 
wholly  abdicate  all  free  agency,  all  liberty  of  opinion,  all 
that  raises  the  human  being  above  the  rest  of  creation. 
\niat  is  this  but  the  old  wrong  which  we  have  nearly 
crashed  out  of  our  other  social  arrangements,  the  absolute 
control  of  a  ruler  over  his  subject  or  slave  ?  The  assertion 
of  this  principle,  though  leading  to  less  evidently  shocking 
results  in  the  family  than  it  has  done  in  the  State,  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  an  amount  of  unknown  and  unac- 
hnowledged  suffering  which  no  human  historian  will  ever 
relate  and  which  the  friends  of  their  species  can  but  sor¬ 
rowfully  suspect.  Maxims  involving  the  serfdom  of  half 
our  race  are  not  rendered  more  lovely  by  pretty  speeches 
about  “  flowers  and  “innocence.” 

The  Daily  Papbbs  akd  the  Advbbtisebs. — ^The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  retail  tradesmen  to  the  co-operative  movement  has 
taken  a  new  and  amusing  shape.  A  unanimous  meeting 
of  these  gentlemen  has  been  held,  at  which  a  resolution  has 
been  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  daily  press  to  the  co-operative  movement  is  likely  to  give 
serious  offence  to  the  great  body  of  retail  dealers,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vertisements  the  daily  press  is  largely  supported,  and  that  it 
is  consequently  desirable  that  newspaper  proprietors  should, 
in  their  own  interests,  order  their  subordinates,  editors,  and 
others,  to  consider  the  question  in  its  true  aspect.  Copies 
of  this  resolution  have  been  sent  to  most  of  the  proprietors 
(and  editors)  of  the  London  daily  papers,  and,  we  fear, 
that  the  retail  tradesmen  have  cast  their  seed  into  fruitful 
ground.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cheap  daily 
papers^which  are  very  much  the  barometers  of  the  great 
advertising  interest— rwili  begin  to  discover  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  co-operative  question,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  civil  servants,  who  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  to  buy  of  the  retail  tradesmen  who  are  the 
tax-payers.  It  is,  of  course,  a  little  hard  for  so  big  a 
person  as  an  editor  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  the  servant 
of  the  proprietors,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the 
advertisement  receipts  up  to  par.  For  this,  however,  he 
can  console  himself  by  being  more  than  usually  severe 
upon  convicted  prisoners — which  is  a  very  safe  game — or 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  Mr  Thomas  Castro,  in  whom, 
ever  since  the  first  advertisement  of  the  Tichborne  Defence 
Fund,  more  than  one  of  our  public  instructors  has  taken  a 
very  sudden  and  very  warm  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  very 


children  are  trained  up  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  at  the 
expense  of  the  very  Orangemen  who  cry  down  that  religion. 
In  the  town  in  which  I  reside  there  is  a  School  Board  com¬ 
posed  of  one  Roman  Catholic  priest,  five  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rngland,  one  of  them  oeing  a  D.D.  and  a 
ininister,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Congregationalist  There  are 
sixty  children  in  the  borough  vdiose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  the  school  fees.  Two  of  them  are  sent 
to  Dissenting  schools,  four  ‘to*  undenominational  schools, 
twenty -four  to  Church  of  *  England  schools,  and  thirty 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  *Bchoo1.  *  The  managers  of  sevend 
of  the  Dissenting  schools  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  educate  the  children  of  poor  people 
without  charging  the  School  Board  with  the  fees.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  by  the 
retention  of  the  25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  the  Con- 
gregationalist  has  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Board 
requesting  the  managers  of  all  sectarian  schools  to  undeilxike 
the  education  of  the  children  of  poor  members  of  their  several 
congregations.  That  be  should  have  dared  to  do  such  a 
thing  has  brought  down  the  thundering  eloquence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  likewise  the  Orangemen.  The  result  is  that 
the  most  ridiculous  inconsistencies  are  exposed.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  clergyman  ascends  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  (I 
have  seen  him  do  it)  and  proceeds  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
disasters  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  and  the  downfall  of  the 
“infallible”  Pope  at  Rome.  In  similar  words  to  those  used 
by  Bishop  Taylor,  he  tells  his  congremtion  that  the  persons 
who  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  pray  to  saints  with  the 
same  form  of  words  in  which  Protestants  pray  to  God ;  that 
they  go  to  a  church  in  which  men  are  taught  to  worship 
images  with  the  same  worship  with  which  they  worship  God 
and  Christ,  or  him  or  her  whose  image  it  may  be ;  to  a 
church  in  which  they  may  be  absolved  from  their  vows  to 
God,  their  oaths  to  the  sovereign,  their  promises  to  man,  and, 
in  some  cases,  their  duty  to  their  parents  ;  that  they  go  to  a 
church  which  pretends  to  be  infallible — and  yet  is  infinitely 
deceived  in  many  particulars,  and  endures  no  contradiction — 
and  is  impatient  ff  her  children  inquire  into  anything  her 
priests  obtrude,  and  where  their  consciences  are  laden  with 
a  burden  of  ceremonies  greater  than  that  which  pressed  so 
intolerably  on  the  children  of  Israel.  In  the  language  of 
the  poet,  1  could  almost  imagine  him  exclaiming : 

O  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  Pope  into  the  dust!  or  write  it  there, 

So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 
Were  as  a  serpent’s  path,  which  the  light  air 

Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind. 


very  sudden  and  very  warm  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  very  After  all  this  declamation  against  Popery,  he  will,  on  the 
impudent  of  the  retail  dealers  to  assume  that  they  can  following  Wednesday,  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board, 
bull,  the  preas  into  eaponsinff  their  cause.  But,  after  all  **'‘®  **'»  the.®o™»»*  Catholic  pri^t,  and, 

«  retail  dealer,  if  he  be  a  shrewd  man,  U  apt  to  atagi  after  the  <»mpl.menU  of  the  da,  hare  been  exchanged, 
knman  •/!  p  w  Jje  Will  defend  all  that  Popcry  has  to  say  in  fa vour  of  Sectarian 

ure  with  a  very  unmerciful  accuracy.  education.  Presently  tne  school  oflBcer  will  introduce  a 

r-  ■  ■  number  of  adult  applicants  for  the  board  to  pay  the  fees  for 

the  education  of  their  children.  The  majority  of  these  appli- 
CORRESPONDENCE.  cants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  declaimer  against  Pojsery 

— o —  will  forthwith  propose  that  the  children  be  sent  to  a  Roman 

TUE  OBiNOEMEK,  THB  CHUBCH  MINISTERS,  AND  ROMAN  Catholic  schoof,  and  that  the  fees  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
CATHOLIC  PRIESTS.  levied  upon  the  inhabitants.  A  greater  piece  of  religious 

Sir, —Thanks  for  your  exposure  of  the  abominable  and  I  cannot  conceive,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  an  end  to, 

superatitious  book  called  ‘The  Sight  of  Hell.’  The  article  the  sooner  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics  declare  their  true 
ought  to  be  printed  upon  a  separate  sheet  and  sent  broadcast  prin«plea  and  act  up  to  them,  the  better  for  society  at  large, 
through  the  country.  I  say  thm  because  many  country  news-  levying  of  Uxes  upon  Nonconformists  to  pay  for  the 
jjpera  are  afraid  to  attack  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  e^Mcation  of  children  in  such  iniquitous  d^nnes  m  th^, 
the  community  on  the  question  of  education.  I  Sn  quote  sk^dowed  forth  in  the  book  called  The  Sight  of  Hell,  is 
mtUnces  where  newspapers  in  the  provinces  have  lost  sub-  **™®®  unjust  than  were  the  church-rates  which  we 
*  quoUtion  against  Popery  has  appeared  kave  happily  got  rid  of.  I.  hope  the  day  is  not  far  disUnt 
» the  publication.  Roman  Catholics  have^n  comMlM  to  ^ken  all  true  Protestants  will  umte  and  place  the  Education 
P*  «P  the  paper  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the  con-  Question  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  If  a  man  wishes 
n^wtioii  of  the  priesthood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  boon  to  kis  child  to  have  a  religious  education,  let  him  pay  for  it ; 
^ty  that  such  a  publication  as  the  Examiner  exists,  and  kut,!if  the  State  has  to  pay,  all  sincere  and  liberty-loving 
out  the  spirit  of  the  quotation  from  De  Foe— to  speak  Englishmen  will  demand  that  the  teaching  shall  be  of  a 
fear,  favour,  or  affection.  secular  character,  and  they  will  protest  araiiist  their  pockets 

whi?h  ♦  ^  attention  to  the  anomaly  keing  picked  for  the  support  of  religious  doctrines  which  are 

Chniii”  P^’CMut  time  exists  amongst  the  Orangemen,  the  variance  with  their  own  convictions. 

the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  I  am,  &c.,  Spbbo  Mblioba. 


CORRESJ^NDENCE. 

THE  ORINQEMEN,  THB  CHURCH  MINISTERS,  AND  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  PRIESTS. 

Sir, --Thanks  for  your  exposure  of  the  abominable  and 


Ike  ^ f  ^ke  quotation  from  De  Foe— -to  speak 

uth  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection. 

which  letter  is  to  call  attention  to  the  anomaly 

Chorch  P’*®««ut  time  exists  amongst  the  Orangemen,  the 
NorthenP*”^**/^  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 

England.  Week  after  week  reports  of 
Pnotedm^i  connection  with  Orange  Loo^  are 

inflammatory  speeches  against  Popery, 
are  tn  tf*  ^ke  sole  objects  of  their  organisa- 

PVotect  ^k®  advance  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to 

™  ana  permit  every  Protestant  to  have  a 

^k«  f*ce  of  this  profession,  the 
Mt  the  tiift.****^  'k®  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  speakers 
most  earnest  workers  in  the  Conservative^use. 


octrines  which  are 


Spbbo  Melioba. 


April  6tb,187A 


THl  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

Sir, — In  your  able  article  on  the^  Indian  budget  you 
observed  that  “although  India  is  in  one  sense  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  rich  country,  in  another  sense  she  is  among 
the  richest  in  the  world,”  and  that  “she  possesses  almost 
inexhaustible  resources  that  only  need  to  bo  developed.” 
Now,  in  writing  this,  you  exactly  express  the  current 


* 
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liclief  I  find  my  object  at  present  is  to  show  that  this 
belief  is  almost  entirely  erroneous.  Talking  in  the  plural,  it 
may  be  literally  said  that  India  has  no  resourcea  Her  manu¬ 
factures  haye  been  extinguished  by  Manchester,  and  there 
seems  to  no  pmsibility  of  resisting  them  unless  by  a  close 
system  of  protection  ;  and,  when  we  look  for  other  resources, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  India  has  only  one  re¬ 
source — the  soil — and  this  the  sole  resource  is,  in  the  absence 
of  irrigation,  an  extremely  unreliable  one.  Let  us  compute 
the  deaths  from  famine  within  little  more  than  the  last  ten 
years : 

Famine  of  1861  •  •  •  •  ■  250,000 

Orissa  famine  •••••■  1,364,529 

Rajputana  famine  •  •  #  •  1,200,000 


2,814,529 

The  last  Indian  papers,  I  see,  are  talking  of  the  Gaujane 
famine,  but  we  have  no  report  of  the  deaths  as  yet.^  And, 
sir,  there  seem  to  be  increasing  prospects  of  a  continuance 
of  this  state  of  things.  Whue,  therefore,  we  are  talking 
about  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  country,  and  polish¬ 
ing  away  at  the  top  with  our  magnificent  railways  and 
palatial  buildings,  the  people  are  perishing  at  the  bottom, 
what,  sir^  let  me  ask  is  the  base  of  civilisation,  and  the 
greatest  sign  of  good  goyernment  7  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
Fact  that  the  safety  of  life  is  the  test  of  tests  ?  Admit 
that,  and  you  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  worse  Government  than  ours  has  proved  itself  to 
be  for  the  people  of  India.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
as  long  as  the  Government  obstinately  refuses  to  take  the 
steps  tliat  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
life,  so  long  must  it  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  Governments  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This 
may  seem  harsh  language,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  well  deserved, 
for  the  Government  has  declared  it  now  **  holds  itself 
answerable  for  the  lives  of  the  least  of  its  subjects,”  and  yet 
at  this  moment  no  precautions  whatever  are  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  most  awful  calamity  that  can 
ever  overtake  a  people.  I  am,  &c., 

Bobirt  H.  Elliot. 

THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

Sir, — On  my  way  home  from  another  journey  to  France 
and  Spain,  ^our  comments  upon  a  previous  one  reached  me 
here.  Against  that  verdict,  severe  as  it  is,  I  make  no  appeal. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by  a  newspaper  which  enjoys  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  entire  independence  and  very  accurate 
judgment.  It  will  accordingly  be  accepted  without  hesitation 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  and  I,  with  others  who 
are  affected  oy  it.  must  bear,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  heavy 
penalties  involvea. 

However,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  the  satisfaction  of 
bearing  witness  to  the  graphic  truthfulness  of  the  article  on 
the  Spanish  elections  which  appears  in  the  same  number. 
For  circumstances  enable  me  to  do  this.  I  was  at  Granada 
when  the  instructions,  to  which  the  writer  of  that  article 
refers,  were  carried  out,  first  by  superseding  the  Ayunta- 
miento,  and  then  by  firing  into  that  body  with  the  people 
behind  it.  Then,  again,  I  was  at  Seville  when  the  chiefs  of 
four  distinct  parties  united  in  publishing  a  manifesto  in 
which  they  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
elections,  in  consequence  of  the  withholding  of  voting-papers, 
and  other  grievances.  To  which  resolution  both  they  and 
the  people  generally  adhered  so  strictly,  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  any  polling.  Moreover,  all  with  whom  I  talked 
condemned  Sagasta,  and  predicted  the  most  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  both  for  him  and  Amadeo. 

I  am,  &c.,  The  Author  of  *  Ovrr  yoLOANoxs.* 

Caen,  April  17tfa. 

In  the  letter  signed  “  T.”  that  appeared  in  last  week’s  Examiner^ 
*'  charnal  house  of  State  superstitions  ”  was  misprinted  for  “  char¬ 
nel-house  of  stale  superstitions.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Ibo  Stock  and  Share  Markets  have  been  affected 
during  the  week  by  rumours  of  the  probability  of  a  fresh 
quarrel  between  France  and  Germany.  The  changes 
in  prices,  however,  have  not  been  important ;  and 
80  soon  as  a  slight  relapse  occurred,  it  was  counteracted 
by  purchases,  for  which  there  has  been  some  demand, 
principally  on  provincial  and  continental  account.  The 
Bank  directors,  at  their  usual  meeting  on  Thursday, 
made  no  alteration  in  the  official  minimum,  which 
remains  therefore  at  4  per  cent.  The  brokers  are 
transacting  business  at  |  below  that  rate. 

Consols  have  been  steady,  varying  only  between  92| 
and  93,  closing  at  92(  to 


I  The  Foreign  Market  was  firm,  but  on  the  appearanc«  r 
weaker  Paris  prices  and  the  sensational  article  ofUie  2)^ 
TeUgraph  a  general  fall  in  prices  set  in,  and  contin^ 
till  towards  the  close  on  Thursday,  when  a  partial  rail 
occurred.  Egyptian,  Turkish,  French,  Itidian,  ParZ 
guay,  and  some  of  the  speculative  stocks  more  especiidhr 
suffered.  Spanish,  on  the  payment  of  the  Treasuiv 
Bonds,  were  slightly  firmer.  ^ 

The  American  Market  has  been  but  slightly  affected, 
the  variations  being  only  fractional.  Erie,  after  bein^ 
good  as  54  to  },  gradually  fluctuated  downwards 
to  },  and  close  at  a  slight  advance  over  that  price.  ‘ 

The  comparative  easiness  of  money  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  value  of  all  Railway  Securities.  The 
improvement,  however,  was  not  maintained,  and  with  the 
exception  of  South-Eastern  Stocks,  this  market  has 
experienced  a  decided  flatness.  The  traffic  returns 
although  showing  increases,  should  bear  a  reminder  that 
the  increased  working  expenses  and  cost  of  material 
will  take  away  a  considerable  sum  from  the  groat 
receipts,  and  in  all  probability  reduce  the  expected 
dividends. 

Banks  and  Financial  undertaking^  have  not  been 
so  well  maintained. 

Sewage  and  Paving  Shares  have  been  offered,  the 
former  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  large  contract 
given  to  Barnett’s  Paving  Company  is  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  the  other  paving  companies  being  dull. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  wedc 
ended  the  17th  of  April  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,814, 1 701.,  being  a  decrease  of 
197,300/.,  and  the  stock  of  buUion  in  both  departments 
is  21,636,513/.,  being  an  increase  of  136,209/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  last  night : 

Contois,  92|  to  92|. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents,  96f  to  97f ;  Egjp^ 
Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  92f  to  ditto  1868, 871  to  871;  ditto 
Khedive,  77|  to  781 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97|  to  974;  ditto  Fire 
per  Cents.,  5|  to  5| ;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents.,  671 
Five  per  Cents.,  801  to  80) ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  80)  to  SOI;, 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  SO)  to  30)  ;  Tarkish  Fire  per  Cents.,  1865,  ^ 
to52|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  70|  to  71);  ditto,  1869,  3^ 
to  60| ;  ditto,  1871,  71  to  714 ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  741  to 
74);  Peruvian  Scrip,  1  to  f ;  Knsaian  Scrip.  1)  to  1|. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  8I4  to  Caledoni^ 
118)  to  114);  Great  Eastern, 62) to  62);  Great  Wester^  11^ 
to  111 ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  16^  to  156);  London  and  No^ 
Western,  160)  to  150) ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  86)  to  ^ 
Metropolitan,  67)  to  67) ;  Metropolitan  District,  80)  to  » 
Midland,  148)  to  144;  North  BritUh,  63)  to  64;  North-Esstem 
“  Consols,”  169)  to  170 ;  Sheffield,  76)  to  76) ;  South-Eastern,  106 
to  106);  ditto  “A,”  77)  to  78.  . 

Miscellaneons  Shares : — Anglo-American  Telegraph#  116 
118;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegrimh,  172  to  174; 

Telegraph,  10)  to  10) ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  » 
12  ;  China  Telegraph,  8)  to  9)  ;  Falmonth  and  Malta,  11)  to  Hit 
French  Atlantic  Tdegraph,  22  to  22)  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  1®I 
Indiarubber,  42  to  43;  Ottoman  Banks,  14)  to  14|;  u 
Telegraph  Construction,  82  to  82). 


ir 


M.  SARDOU’S  PLATS  AT  THE  ST  JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 

The],Lord  Chamberlain’s  prohibition  of  “Nos  Intimss 
was  an  ill-advised  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  pj 
(under  the  title  of  “  Friends  and  Foes’*)  was 
English  as  long  ago  as  1862.  In  it,  if  we 
rightly,  Miss  Kate  Terry  (as  a  substitute  for 
Herbert)  made  her  first  great  success.  Now  fo** 
ban  is  taken  off,  its  representation  draws  more 
audiences  than  have  attended  its  predecessors, 
fall  of  the  curtain,  we  feel  su^rised  that  so 
has  been  made  about  a  dramatic  nothing.  The  mci 
are  well-worn,  and  there  is  no  particular  novelty® 
combination.  The  action  is  principally  oonoerneu  ^  ^ 

three  persons :  a  husband,  M.  Causae,  with  a 
perversity  of  taking  to  his  arms  his  **  sli^t  ^  ^ 
ance,”  not  in  the  high-romantio  Anti-JaoopiP 
in  a  plodding,  stolid  way ;  a  wife,  C^cile, 
and  in  her  own  method  as  mad  as  her  husbanu ; 
youth,  Maurice,  whom  C4cile  has  nursed  ^out  o^  a 
and  into  a  fendra  for  hersolf.  His  passion  is  ^ 
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,  M.  DE  LAVELEYE  ON  THE  FOTIM8  OP 

i  GOVEENMENT. 

JEstai  tur  Ut  Fot'mes  de  Oouvemement  dans  let  Sod  dtfs  Modem»». 
9  Par  M .  Emile  de  Lftveleye.  Pane  :  Bailliteo. 

In  this  Tolame  one  of  the  most  competent  of  ProndA 
^  economists  and  politicians  has  summed  up  his  conclusions- 
^  on  a  subject  of  supreme  importance  just  now  to  his  own 
^  countrymen,  and  of  interest  to  all  other  people.  M.  ds 
^  Laveleye*s  essay  would  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  English 
readers  if  it  were  only  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  that  is,  or  should  be,  uppermost  in  the  minds 
’  of  all  Frenchmen.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  Aiming  to 
^  suggest  the  beet  course  of  action  for  his  own  nation,  ho 
^  discusses  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  goyemmeni> 
’  in  language  remarkably  concise  and  clear,  and  in  a  wajy 
>  that,  though  Englishmen  may  not  always  agree  with  it, 

’  always  desenres  careful  consideration. 

^  M.  de  Layeleye  is  in  the  main  a  disciple  of  De  Toeque- 
yille.  Theoretically  he  prefers  a  constitutional  monarchy' 
to  a  republic,  and  the  early  part  of  his  treatise  is  occupied 
,  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this  preference ;  but- 
his  main  effort  is  to  show  that,  after  all,  it  is  of  rery' 
secondary  importance  for  any  country  whether  it  is  a> 
constitutional  monarchy  or  a  republic.  **  Peu  importe,*^ 
he  says,  **  que  le  pouyoir  ex^utif  soit  aux  mains  d’uo  roi 
h^r^taire  ou  d’un  pr^ident  61u,  si  o’est  en  dafinitiye  Ita 
yolont^  de  la  nation  formulae  par  ses  repr^ntants  qui 
Pemporte,  la  situation  est  la  m^me :  le  pajrs  se  gouyerno' 
lui-m^me,  et  e’est  14  Timportant.’*  The  real  point  to  hO' 
secured  is  not  only  that  the  nation  shall  goyem  itself,  bub- 
thatit  shall  goyem  itself  in  the  best  way  possible;  and  8om» 
of  M.  de  Layeleye's  suggestions  as  to  the  special  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  republioanism  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  in  this  country  who  are  tr3ring  to  substitute  a  formaL 
repuldic  for  such  a  monarchy  as  we  now  possess.  M.  d» 
Layeleye  urges  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as 
much  danger  of  the  growth  of  despotism  in  a  republic  as  in 
a  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  despotism  may  be  none  the  less 
galling  be<^u0e  there  is  no  single  despot  at  its  head.  Thab 
a  Frenchman,  who  remembers  how  the  Beyolution  of 
issued  in  the  Second  Empire,  and  how  the  Parisians  who 
demolished  the  Second  Empire  sought  to  establish  ths 
Commune  in  its  place,  should  point  this  out  is  not  strange, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  rather  hard  language  use  A 
by  M.  de  Layeleye  about  the  socialistic  schemes  of  thd 
International  Association.  It  is  quite  true  that  suclx 
socialism  is  gaining  fayour  with  the  masses  in  other 
countries  besides  France,  and  that  its  adoption  as  a  system, 
of  national  goyemment  would  be  alike  obnoxious  in  and 
out  of  France.  That  adoption  would  giye  to  a  mere- 
numorioal  majority  unlimited  powers  of  tyranny  oyer  the 
minority  ;  and,  in  the  general  dissatisfaction  that  would 
ensue,  there  would  be  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
subjecting  both  majority  and  minority  to  the  tyranny  of 
any  bold  adyenturer,  like  Napoleon  IIL,  who  might  obtaiia 
temporary  popularity.  Unjust  and  irksome  as  are  thd 
arrangements  in  fayour  of  eyen  such  an  hereditar3r 
aristocracy  as  we  haye  in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubb 
that,  while  the  populace  are  fickle  and  ignorant,  uninformed 
or  misinformed  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  ready  to- 
jump  at  any  scheme  for  giying  them  momentary  adyau— 
tages,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  may  be  of  some  use  im 
ayerting  yiolent  change.  As  M.  de  Layeleye  points  out^ 
too,  such  republicanism  as  finds  fayour  with  most  republi¬ 
cans  altogether  fayours  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Dans  nos  socUt^  modemes,  la  liberty  politique  consiste  sortooS^ 
dans  le  respect  des  miaoriUs.  Or,  qoand  toutes  les  fonctioos  soot- 
flectires,  la  minority  risqne  bien  plus  d’etre  opprim^e  qoe  qoand 
elles  ne  le  sont  pas. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  la  msjoritrf  quI  triomphe  ocenpe  temtes  lew 
places.  Le  chef  de  l*Etst  monte  au  faateuil  en  yainquear.  II  y- 
arriye  par  I'appni  d’nn  parti  doot  il  doit  ex^uter  le  programme  eti 
sstiifaire  les  ambitions.  La  minority  se  tronre  partout  dans  Im 
sitnation  d’nn  yainco,  et  les  d^positaires  da  pouToir  deyiennent. 
ponr  elle  des  ennemis.  11  ne  lui  reste  pas  un  abri,  pas  an  rempart.. 

IHns  one  momurehie  constitution  Belle,  la  majontd  triomphantoi 
ne  pent  occuper  tontes  les  places,  ni  trailer  le  pays  en  territoirw 
conqois.  Le  sonyerain  a  an  int^r^t  Evident  h  I’emptcher  d’abnscr 


irotching  and  a  liberal  expenditure  of  lies)  saves 
from  his  friends,  M.  Parade  as  the  trusting 
Qsband,  M.  Bousqnet  and  Madame  Crosnier  as  a  pair  of 
5*.  were  excellent  in  their  seyeral  characters. 


,  shall  have  forgotten  all  about  C^cile 

nw  loyer,  we  shall  still  remember  Mar^oat.  The 
selfish  old  man,  making  himself  odiously 
^  whom  every  ^circumstance  in  his  host  s 
wife  OF  neighbours  does  but  give  fresh 
gioaung  self-congratnlation ;  who  urges 
M  merely  for  the  nleasnre  it  crives  him  to 


^toabsuid  duel _ _ ^ _ _ _ ^ _ 

S'®  P^’eliminarieB,  until  he  finds  that  his  com- 
r  ^  in  the  affair  may  lead  to  his  imprisonment ;  who 
the  chuckling  oyer  his  own  superior  wisdom  and 
iiooenco  of  hi  son,  the  young  hypocrite  Raphael, 

a  fidelity  that 

.f®®®  painfnl  but  for  the  artistic  pleasure 
TOeci  by  the  fin-iAli 
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du  pouvoir  et  k  prot6ger  la  miiiorit#i  qni,  battue  aujourd’bui, 
pcut  triompher  demain. 

licpr^seutant  lui-rndme  leaintdr^tfl  permanents  du  pays,  on  tout 
au  moins  ddroui  4  sa  propre  conservation,  il  voudra  que  les 
iuiictionnaires  survivent  aux  d^faites  alternatives  des  partis,  et  il 
n'accordcra  pas  de  destitutions  en  masse.  Il  s'opposera  tant  qu'il 
le  pourra  h  ce  que  le  parti  victorieux  use  de  sa  force  pour  faire 
des  luis  de  majority  qui  ^craseraient  d^finitivement  le  parti  vaincu, 
parce  que  ce  serait  jeter  celui-ci  dans  une  opposition  ddsespcr^e 
ct  bieiitdt  anarchique,  qui  menacerait  de  ruine  les  institutions 
dtablies.  Toute  mesure,  disait  en  lfe67  le  roi  Leopold  P',  qui 
aurait  pour  cffet  de  fixer  la  supr^matie  d’un  parti  sur  un  autre, 
constituerait  un  grand  danger.^’  Sage  et  profonde  maxime  d*un 
souverain  qui  mieux  que  nul  autre  aurait  pu  ^crire  la  th^orie  du 
regime  constitutionnel,  qu*il  avail  si  bien  pratique. 

M.  de  Laveleye  urges  many  other  considerations  that 
are  worth  heeding  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
such  as  we  have  in  England,  as  compared  with  such  a 
republic  as  could  be  expected  in  France.  He  accepts  M. 
Thiers’s  so-called  Republic,  however,  on  the  only  plea  that 
can  be  reasonably  offered  for  it — that  “it  divides  the 
least,”  and  thus  has  the  best  chance  of  reconciling  all 
parties.  Royalty  of  the  only  sort  that  could  bo  looked  for 
in  France,  he  thinks,  is  an  institution  altogether  self- 
condemned.  “  La  royante  a  ruind  le  tresor,  ddpeuple  les 
campagnes,  corrompu  les  moeurs,  sacride  les  interdts  rurauz 
aux  splendeurs  empestees  de  la  cour,  detruit  les  libertds 
provinciales  et  communales,  tud  la  vie  locale,  brisd  toute 
initiative  individuelle  et  toute  independence  de  caractere, 
en  un  mot,  prdpard  le  pays  au  despotisme  sanglant  de  la 
terreur,  au  despotisme  mUitaire  de  I’empire  et  k  tous  ses 
malheurs  subslquents,  parce  qu’elle  I’a  rendu  impropre 
a  se  gouvemer  lui-mdme.'*  The  great  curse  of  monarchy 
in  France  was  its  prestige,  and,  its  prestige  being  gone,  it 
would  be  mad  now  to  attempt  to  revive  it.  At  any  rate, 
thinks  M.  de  Laveleye,  a  republic,  or  something  bearing 
the  name,  being  now  existent  in  France,  it  behoves  all 
Frenchmen  to  do  their  best  towards  making  the  republican 
institutions  as  conducive  as  they  can  be  to  national  liberty. 
He  accordingly  occupies  the  second  half  of  his  book  mainly 
with  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  this  good  end  may 
be  attained,  not  hesitating,  as  he  proceeds,  to  show  that 
it  is  by  no  means  attained  under  the  present  regime. 
Drawing  largely  from  the  writings  of  Mr  Mill  and  other 
economists,  he  sketches  with  great  clearness,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  wisely,  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the 
best  ways  of  securing  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  all  through  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He  urges  the  importance  of  making  universal  edu¬ 
cation  an  essential  prelude  to  universal  suffrage,  and  strongly 
favours  the  plan  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
that  have  been  suggested  by  Mr  Hare  and  others  in  this 
country.  Until  education  can  prepare  all  men — he  is  not 
advanced  enough  to  think  of  giving  votes  to  women — for 
the  suffrage,  and  until  proportional  representation  can  be 
introduced,  he  favours  the  plan  of  “suffrage  k  deux 
degree, ”  which  M.  Taine  and  others  have  put  forward.  He 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  two  Chambers,  and  of  making  the 
Upper  House  very  nearly  such  an  one  as  Mr  Mill  recom- 
mends  in  his  *  Representative  Government ; '  and  he 
strongly  urges  that  neither  House  should  be  overloaded 
with  members.  Above  all,  he  says,  do  not  let  us  have  a 
President  with  such  great  and  undefined,  but  very  evident, 
powers  as  are  possessed  by  M.  Thiers. 

En  France,  le  chef  du  pouvoir  exdcutif  tient  dans  ses  mains 
directement  ou  indirectemeut  plus  de  six  cent  mille  fonctionnaires  ; 
il  les  nomme  partout,  dans  Tarm^e,  dans  la  marine,  dans  le  corps 
judiciaire,  dans  les  ponts  et  ebaussdes,  dans  I’administration  des 
linances  et  du  fisc,  dans  les  administrations  locales.  Feut-on 
laisser  une  puissance  aussi  exorbitante  k  un  citoyen  nommi 
president  pour  ouelques  amides  ?  N'est-ce  pas  lui  procurer  des 
facilitds  extraordiuaires  pour  faire  un  coup  d’Etat  militaire,  que 
de  lui  remettre  le  oommandement  de  I’armde  et  la  disposition  de 
tous les  grades  ? 

Avee  une  pareille  concentration  de  pouroirs  la  rdpubliqne  est 
impossible,  et  mdme  une  monarchie  limitde  ne  le  sera  jamais  que 
de  uom. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  M.  de  Laveleye*s 
treatise  is  that  in  which  he  enforces  the  necessity  of 
“local  autonomies.”  “L’unedes  plus  grandes  fautes,” 
he  says,  “  de  la  revolution  a  et6  la  destruction  des  assem- 
blees  provinciales,  et  je  doute  que  la  France  arrive  jamais 
a  posseder  la  vraie  liberte,  si  elle  ne  les  retablit  pas.”  M.  de 
Laveleye  does*  not,  we  imagine,  desire  an  exact  revival 


of  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  but  he  argues  stouti  f 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  district  self-govemm/^i 
which  will  at  the  same  time  promote  the  politiwl  edo^ 
of  the  people  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  sovei  ‘ 
Emperor,  King,  or  President. 

Pour  fonder  la  libertd,  il  faut  d’abord  rWuire  les 
du  pouvoir  souverain,  en  constituent  des  autorit^s  iuu, 
qui  puissent  faire  obstacle  b  ses  entreprises ;  il  faat 
lieu,  soustraire  au  pouvoir  central  la  direction 
intSrdts  locaux. 

On  Ta  dit  avec  raison, 
primaire  de  la  libertd 


.  attributions 

indtfpendsntat 
•  second 
supremo  des 

,  les  institutions  locales  sont  I'Scdn 
,  .  ^  ®  assemblies  provinciales^! 

les  citoyens  apprendront  a  comprendre  b  quel  point  U  bo^ 
gestion  des  affaires  publiqnes  importe  &  leurs  intiriu  Dri!?,* 
L’assemblie  nationale  agit  trop  loin  d’eux,  et  I’effet  de  ^ 
resolutions  est  trop  diflScile  b  demdler. 

Le  self-government  local  est  pour  un  people  la  meilleure  dei 
educations  politiques. 

Avec  I’unite  absolue  qui  rbgne  en  France,  la  mime  agitation 
envahit  le  pays  entier  et  met  tout  en  danger.  Tons  ont  U 
en  m^me  temps.  Ni  centre  un  despote,  ni  centre  une  rerolutinn 
il  n*y  a  de  refuge  nolle  part.  ' 

Avec  les  autonomies  locales,  il  n'en  est  pas  de  mime.  Cbaqne 
province  a  ses  crises  particulibres  qui  ne  se  communiquent^ 
aux  autres. 

C’est  ainsi  que  la  Suisse  et  les  Etats-Unis  rdsistent  anx  oragM 
de  la  ddmocratie.  Une  ripubliqne  unitaire  y  succombenut 
bientot. 

Les  autonomies  locales  sont  raccompagnement  obligi  du 
rigime  parlementaire.  Sans  elles,  ce  rigime  ne  prodnit  quo 
d’assez  midiocres  risultats.  Il  donne  mime  lieu  b  no  mal 
politique  special  que  les  hommes  d’Etat  italiens  ont  itudil  dam 
leur  pays  avec  cette  perspicaciti  que  les  distingue. 

Le  parlement,  ayant  trop  d’affaires  b  rigler,  les  rigle  nud. 
L’encbevltrement,  Topposition  des  intirits,  ambne  des  crises 
ministirielies  incessantes  qui  redoisent  le  gouvemement  i 
I’impuissance. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  so  able  a  Frenchman  as  M. 
de  Laveleye,  and  one  who  has  so  little  in  common  with 
the  Communists,  advocating,  as  he  does  in  this  volume, 
the  importance  to  France  of  adopting  the  idea  of  a  retain 
to  the  communal  system. 
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«Hoin0  Thoughts  Abroad.”  The  second  section  of  the 
rolume  consists  of  four  lectures  on  ”  The  Patristical  Idea 
of  Antichrist,”  that  were  delivered  by  Dr  Newman  as  ser¬ 
mons  in  1835,  and  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  foot-note,  were 
designed  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Bishop 
Horaley’s  written  before  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Bishop  Horsley's  letter  is  interesting  as  the  attempt  of  a  de¬ 
termined  enemy  of  all  religious  and  political  innovations  to 
forecast  the  course  of  events  in  the  future.  **  The  Church  of 
God  on  earth,”  said  the  learned  divine,  “  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  in  its  apparent  numbers, 
in  the  times  of  Antichrist,  by  the  open  desertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  world.  This  desertion  will  begin  in  a  pro- 
f^ed  indifference  to  any  particular  form  of  Christianity, 
under  the  pretence  of  universal  toleration,  which  toleration 
will  proceed  from  no  true  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance, 
but  from  a  design  to  undermine  Christianity,  by  multi¬ 
plying  and  encouraging  sectaries.  The  pretended  toleration 
will  go  far  beyond  a  just  toleration,  even  as  it  regards  the 
different  sects  of  Christians.  For  governments  will  pretend 
an  indifference  to  all,  and  will  give  a  protection  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  none.  All  establishments  will  be  laid  aside. 
From  the  toleration  of  the  most  pestilent  heresies,  they 
will  proceed  to  the  toleration  of  Mahometanism,  Atheism, 
and,  at  last,  to  a  positive  persecution  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.”  The  passage  from  which  these  words  are 
taken  is  characterised  by  Dr  Newman  as  remarkable,” 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  peculiar  use  that  he 
makes  of  this  term,  which,  he  tells  us  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  review  of  '£cce  Homo,'  ”  presents  itself 
as  a  very  convenient  epithet,  whenever  we  do  not  like  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  definite  judgment  on  any  subject 
before  us,  and  prefer  to  spread  over  it  a  broad  neutral  tint 
to  painting  it  distinctly  in  white,  red,  or  black.”  In  these 
lectures  on  Antichrist,  Dr  Newman  has  been  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  anything  very  definite ; 
his  treatment  of  the  subject,  indeed,  is  truly  remarkable.” 
Speaking  of  ”  the  last  persecution  ”  that  is  to  precede  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  Dr  Newman  says  ”  surely  it  is 
profitable  to  think  about  it,  though  we  be  quite  mistaken 
in  the  detail,”  and  he  suggests  that  it  may,  **  after  all, 
perhaps,”  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any 
persecution  of  blood  and  death  ;  '*  it  may  bo  a  persecution 
"of  craft  and  subtlety  only — not  of  miracles,  but  of 
natural  wonders  and  powers  of  human  skill,  human  acquire¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  devil.”  In  short.  Dr  Newman  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  Satan  will  employ  science  and  art 
as  the  chief  weapons  with  which  he  will  seek  to  destroy 
the  Church ;  and  he  adds,  in  all  seriousness,  I  do 
believe  he  has  done  much  in  this  way  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  centuries.” 

It  is  to  the  three  last  articles  in  the  volume  that  the 
^eatest  amount  of  attention  will  probably  be  directed.  “  The 
Tam  worth  Beading-Boom  ”  is  the  heading  appended  to  seven 
letters  originally  published  in  the  Times  in  1841,  and 
signed  "  Catholicus,”  which,  as  the  **  advertisement  ” 
info^s  us,  were  written  off  as  they  were  successively  called 
,  or  by  the  parties  who  paid  the  author  the  compliment 
of  employing  him,  and  are  necessarily  unmethodical  as 
^mp^itions.”  It  is  not  the  style  of  these  letters  alone 
at  has  been  affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  produced  ;  the  urbanity  that  usually  characterises  Dr 
ewman  8  controversial  writings  would  seem  to  have  forsaken 
’  ®®^lrely  on  this  occasion.  He  and  the  friends  who  em 

at  certain  sentences  in  an  address 
j  °^r  i^bert  Peel  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  library 
at  Tamworth,  which  they  evidently 
^rded  m  symptoms  of  the  impending  defection  of  that 
Ch  statesman  from  the  ranks  of  orthodox 

what  made  the  matter  all  the  worse 
Nflw  deeply  impressed  itself  on  Dr 

lesd^T  conversion  of  the  Conservative 

ennAM-  °  that  knowledge  was  useful  and 

Broni>»I**^  c^ld  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  Lord 
"'“^'“fiton,  and  the  founders  of  "the  then- 
couiM  University.”  Dr  Newman  pauses,  in  the 

comparison  of  Mr  Brougham's 
io  1841  1828  with  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  address 

towarrl  *  expression  to  the  sentiments  he  entertains 

•  e  former.  Were  there  no  other  reason,”  he 


says,  or  rather  shrieks  out,  "against  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  address  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these 
remarks  (but  I  hope  to  bo  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
assigning  others),  its  parentage  would  be  a  grave  prima 
facie  difficulty  in  receiving  it.  It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to 
see  so  sober  and  experienced  a  man  practising  the  antics 
of  one  of  the  wildest  performers  of  this  wild  age ;  and 
taking  off  the  tone,  manner,  and  gestures  of  the  versatile 
ex-Ohancellor  with  a  versatility  almost  equal  to  his  own.” 

These  letters  are  valuable,  because  they  illustrate  the 
antagonism  which  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Boman  Gatholto,  maintain  towards  all  who  are 
earnestly  striving  to  promote  the  secular  education  of  the 
people.  We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  every  phrase  that 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  use  of  in 
describing  the  delights  that  result  from  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Their  language  may  require 
to  be  qualified,  but  in  the  main  they  were  right  and  Dr 
Newman  was  wrong.  The  point  of  view  from  which  Dr 
Newman  approaches  the  subject  is,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
that  of  the  theologian.  Each  of  his  letters  is  provided  with 
a  separate  heading,  and  by  stringing  the  headings  together 
we  may  get  a  succinct  outline  of  his  argument.  ”  Secular 
knowledge  is  not  religion  ’'  is  the  proposition  with  which  he 
starts,  and  if  Lord  Brougham  or  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had 
taught  the  contrary,  which  Dr  Newman  attempts  to  prove, 
but  certainly  does  not  succeed  in  proving,  we  should  have 
to  acknowledge  that  their  zeal  had  got  the  better  of  their 
judgment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  ventured  to  assert  that 
"  in  becoming  wiser  a  man  will  become  better,”  and  will 
"  rise  at  once  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence.”  The  italics  are  Dr  Newman’s,  and  between 
these  two  clauses  he  interpolates  the  misrepresentation 
that  Sir  Bobert  meant  by  wiser,  more  conversant  with 
the  facts  and  theories  of  physical  science,”  whereas 
in  the  resume  that  he  gives  of  the  address  on  which  he  is 
commenting,  we  find  that  moral  science  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  studies  recommended  by  the  speaker. 
However,  Dr  Newman’s  answer  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  state¬ 
ments  is  that  secular  knowledge  is  not  the  principle  of 
moral  improvement ;  nor  a  direct  means  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment  ;  nor  the  antec^ent  of  moral  improvement.”  Probably 
neither  Lord  Brougham  nor  Sir  Bobert  Peel  believed  that 
there  was  only  one  principle  of  moral  improvement,  and  this 
is  in  all  likelihood  the  real  point  of  difference  between  them 
and  Dr  Newman.  But  there  are  one  or  two  sentences  in 
the  reply  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  affirmations  respecting  the 
moral  influence  of  knowledge  that  merit  notice.  ”  To 


know  is  one  thing,  to  do  is  another ;  the  two  things  are 
altogether  distinct.  A  man  knows  he  should  get  up  in  the 

morning, — he  lies  a-bed . There  are,  then,  large 

families  of  instances,  to  say  the  least,  in  which  men  may 
become  wiser,  without  becoming  better.”  Now  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  to  know  one's  duty  and  to  do  it  are  two 
things  altogether  distinct.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  although  knowledge  and  volition 
are  clearly  distinguishable  states  of  mind.  Dr  Newman's 
argument  is,  therefore,  either  a  truism  or  a  fallacy.  May 
we  not  ask  whether  the  man  who  ”  knows  he  should  get  up 
in  the  morning  ”  or  the  man  who  does  not  know,  will  first 
get  out  of  bed  ? 

Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Dr  Newman  tells  us,  made  it  a  "  boast 
that  women  were  to  be  members  of  his  institution,”  and 
on  this  innovation  on  established  custom  his  censor  re¬ 
marks,  ”  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  so  accomplished 
a  classic,  that  Aspasia  and  other  learned  ladies  in  Greece 
are  no  very  encouraging  precedents  in  favour  of  the  puri¬ 
fying  effects  of  science.”  The  insinuation  here  is  grossly 
and  gratuitously  insulting,  and  we  are  astonished  that  Dr 
Newman  has  tJlowed  such  a  sentence  to  be  republished. 
Moreover,  it  is  almost  as  unjust  to  the  "  learned  ladies 
of  Greece  ”  as  it  is  to  the  noble  band  of  women  who  in  our 
day  have  gallantly,  and  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success, 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  sex's  occupations  and  pur¬ 
suits.  No  one  can  suppose  that  Dr  Newman  is  ignorant 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  women  of  Greece,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  lady  to  acquire  wide  know- 
edge  and  sound  culture  without  breaking  through  conven¬ 
tional  rules. 

But  Dr  Newman  has  a  graver  charge  to  bring  against 
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tlio  ftdT0C&i68  of  ft  imivorsal  dissomiofttion  of  usoful 
knowledge,  and  one  which,  if  it  were  trae,  would  justify 
BOTore  oondenination.  Having  tried  to  show  that  liord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  inculcated  the  doctrine 
that  knowledge  was  only  capable  of  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  real  and  imaginary  ills  and  sorrows  of  life,  he 
concludes  as  follows  :  “  Such  is  this  new  art  of  living, 

offered  to  the  labouring  classes, — we  will  say,  for  instance, 
in  a  severe  winter,  snow  on  the  ground,  glass  falling,  bread 
rising,  coal  at  20d.  the  cwt.,  and  no  work.*’  Is  the  as¬ 
sumption  implied  in  this  sneer  warranted  by  experience? 
Have  the  labouring  classes  made  no  use  of  the  little  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  already  acquired,  to  improve  their  material 
condition,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter  with 
better  clothing,  to  secure  better  wages  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  bread,  coal,  and  other  commodities,  and  even,  although  to 
a  much  smaller  extent,  to  prevent  the  labour  market  from 
getting  overstocked  ?  And  **  the  Knowledge  School,**  as 
Dr  Newman  calls  his  opponents,  meant  that  their  efforts 
should  enable  the  working  classes  to  elevate  themselves  both 
materially  and  morally.  Apparently,  however.  Dr  Newman 
would  prefer  that  the  poor  should  he  saved  in  rather  than 
from  their  poverty  and  ignorance.  He  is  not  so  much 
concerned  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  cope  with  **  snow 
on  the  ground,  bread  rising,  no  work,**  and  the  other  evils 
that  afflict  them,  as  to  proffer  them  the  consolations  of 
dogmatic  religion  as  an  antidote  to  their  misery.  If  know¬ 
ledge  were  merely  a  diversion,  we  confess  that  it  would 
not  be  so  effective,  under  such  circumstances  as  Dr 
Newman  describes,  as  certain  of  the  more  attractive  forms 
of  theology. 

We  cannot  examine  in  detail  any  of  the  remaining 
letters  in  this  series,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  they  attempt  to  establish  the  propositions, 
that  **  secular  knowledge  is  not  a  principle  of  social  unity ; 
nor  a  principle  of  action  ;**  and  that  **  without  personal 
religion  **  secular  knowledge  is  **  but  a  temptation  to  un¬ 
belief.**  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  letter  we  are  told 
**  that  apprehension  of  the  unseen  is  the  only  known 
principle  capable  of  subduing  moral  evil,  educating  the 
multitude,  and  organising  society.**  The  perusal  of  this 
portion  of  Dr  Newman*s  volume  helps  us  to  realise  very 


covery.  We  are  a  very  different  people  from  either 
or  Romans,  and  our  poetry,  being  part  of  our  ffrowfL 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  is  very  dfflerent*  f 
their  poetry.  Any  attempt  to  translate  their  poetrv 
our  metres  must  fail,  partly  because  our  speech  mo^  ^ 
different  tune,  and  partly  because  we,  in  the  glorious  fl  * 
of  our  energy,  cannot  refrain  from  throwing  in  epithets  thT 
materially  change  the  colour  and  even  the  body  of  tb 
original.  Our  so-called  translations  of  the  classics^  are  n  t 
translations  at  all,  but  transformations.  We  do  not  see^^ 
to  try  whether  it  is  possible  to  And  English  expressions  fol 
the  imagery  and  sentiments  of  our  author,  but  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  imagined  situation,  and  forge  imutfery 
sentiments,  and  forms  of  expression  natural  to  an 
Saxon  under  the  circumstances.  Take  one  familiar  instwoe 
— more  as  an  illustration  than  as  a  proof  of  what  is 


caoova  - aa  vaaa  aawaaavaao  wav  va 

fioi  Kiiyos  iffos  Oioiaiy  (fifitv  &yrip.  The  passage  may  be 
rendered  as  follows  in  prose  :  **  In  my  eyes  that  is  equal 
to  the  gods,  who  sits  opposite  thee,  and  hears  thy  sweet 
voice  near  him  and  thy  winning  laughter,  which  verily 
make  my  heart  flutter  within  my  breast.**  Compare  this 
calmly-worded  earnest  protestation  with  the  admir^  trans¬ 
lation  by  Ambrose  Philips : 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he 
The  yonth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee  I 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  sool  of  rest, 

And  raised  sach  tumults  in  my  breast 

Even  a  mild  Englishman  of  the  moderate  Queen  Anne 
time  could  not  content  himself  with  a  calm  statement 
regarding  such  a  situation ;  his  fervour  flnds  vent  in  an 
ejaculation,  his  gods  are  immortal,  his  man  is  a  fond  youth, 
the  fond  youth  is  not  seems  blest,  his  soul  is  deprived  of 
rest,  and  what  was  fluttering  in  the  breast  of  the  Greek 
becomes  a  tumult  in  the  breast  of  the  Englishman.  This, 
we  repeat,  is  a  transformation,  not  a  translation.  It  does 
not  show  us,  as  a  translation  ought  to  do,  how  the  Greek 
poetess  expressed  her  feelings,  but  how  the  English  trans¬ 
lator  would  have  expressed  his  under  the  circumstances. 
Take,  again,  Mr  Tennyson’s  imitation  of  this  ode,  one  of 
the  Laureate’s  early  efforts.  He  opens  in  the  following 
frantic  manner : 

O  Lore !  Love !  Love !  O  withering  might  f 
O  sun  that  at  thy  noonday  height 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight, 

Throbbing  through  all  thy  heat  and  light. 

This  is  still  farther  from  the  original,  and  still  more 
distinctively  English.  The  imaginary  English  lady  does 
not,  like  the  sensuous  Greek,  look  and  listen  to  her  lover 
till  she  turns  pale  and  faints  with  delight;  she  rav» 
through  several  verses  about  “whirling  like  leaves  in 
roaring  wind,’*  and  having  "a  thousand  little  sh^ts  of  flame 
shivered  in  her  narrow  frame,”  winding  up  with  a  Yahoo 
determination — “  I  will  possess  him  or  will  die.”  This,  no 
doubt,  to  our  wUd  Teutonic  tastes,  appears  much  finer ;  but, 
as  an  imitation  of  Sappho,  it  is  somewhat  “  unperceptive. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  attempts  at  metrical 
translation.  The  exigencies  of  rhjrme  and  metre  drive  M 
upon  epithets  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancimit  classic,  sad 
wherever  we  depart  from  the  literal  transcript  we  iniuie 
an  English  element,  and  misrepresent  the  orijpnal. 

We  must  apologise  to  Mr  Oranstoun  for  the  length  w  ^ 
introduction,  and  he  will,  perhaps,  pardon  us  for  including 
him  in  our  sweeping  statement  about  ®“fl^5i,.^**J**** 
lators  when  we  say  that  both  in  this  translation  of  Tibullus, 
and  in  his  previous  translation  of  Catullus,  he  comes  nei^ 
the  originals  than  any  of  his  predecessors  that  we 
acquainted  with.  This  will  best  bo  shown  by  cornptfi^ 
his  version  in  one  or  two  points  with  the  original  and 
previous  versions.  But  in  the  flrst  place  wo  wish  to  "  , 
word  with  Mr  Cranstoun  about  his  illustrative  notes 
his  life  of  the  poet.  ^  . 

The  notes  are  scholarly  and  really 
excursus  on  the  authorship  of  the  ThiM  and  Fourt 
of  the  Elegies  is  remarkably  ingenious  and 
rejoices  over  every  successful  defence  of  b^ks 
genuineness  is  questioned  by  the  Germans  purely  on 


forcibly  the  profound  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  modem  civilisation  and 
progress. 


MR  CRANSTOUN’S  TIBULLUS.  * 

The  Elegies  of  ABtius  Tibullus,  TranilaUd  into  English  Verse, 
with  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Hlnstrative  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
touo.  Blackwood. 

Energy  and  unperoeptiveness  (to  coin  a  mild  scientific- 
looking  euphemism  for  stupidity)  are  said  to  be  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  our  English  character ;  and  certainly 
if  a  cosmopolite  were  to  judge  solely  from  our  metrical 
**  translations  **  he  would  have  some  grounds  for  the  harsh 
impeachment.  The  endeavours  of  our  scholars  ”  to  climb 
Parnassus  by  dint  o*  Greek  **  and  Latin  are  painfully  fre¬ 
quent,  in  spite  of  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  dis¬ 
heartening  failures.  The  Prussians  did  not  march  up 
Spichera  with  more  gallant  obstinacy  than  our  translators 
march  up  Parnassus ;  no  sooner  is  one  man  down  than 
another  appears  in  his  place.  If  energy  and  perseverance 
can  do  it,  we  may  yet  reach  the  top  ;  but  our  want  of  insight 
keeps  us  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  deferred  hope. 

Admirers  of  the  existing  system  of  classical  education 
often  dilate  upon  the  supreme  value  of  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  as  models  of  poetic  style.  In  these  latter  days  we 
might  safely  suspect  that,  if,  after  two  or  three  hundred 
years  of  modelling  upon  the  ancients,  we  have  still  much 
to  learn,  there  must  surely  be  some  incompatibility  of  genius 
between  us  and  them,  and  that  we  ought  in  future  either  to 
follow  our  own  native  bent  or  to  seek  for  models  elsewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  following  our  own  bent  all 
the  while ;  as  regards  any  influence  upon  our  poetic  style, 
our  gigantic  system  of  classical  instruction  has  been  utterly 
fruitless.  That  system  of  instruction  can  have  done  little 
in  the  way  of  helping  us  to  understand  Greek  or  Roman 
feeling,  when,  only  the  other  year,  the  true  Hellenic 
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call  internal  evidence.  Bat  in  Mr 


..  are  pleased  to  call  in 

riSastoun’B  life  of  the  poet  we  find  some  traces  of  **  un- 
'^^^Dtiveness.'*  Mr  Oranstoun  seems  anxious  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  hero  as  far  as  possible  to  our  British  ideal  of  man- 
and  morality ;  to  represent  Tibullus  as  a  man  that 
miffht  have  sat  with  credit  on  the  Tichbome  jury,  or 
admonished  kirk-session  delinquents  with  the  gravity  of  a 


Janas,  ism  pateas  uni  mihi  victa  qaerelis, 

Neu  fartim  verso  cardine  aperta  sones. 

£t  mala  si  qua  tibi  dixit  dementia  nostra, 

Ignot<^ ;  cimiti  tint,  precor,  ilia  meo. 

Te  meminisse  decet,  que  plarima  voce  peregi 
Sapplice,  qanm  posti  florea  serta  darem. 

This  may  be  translated  into  prose  as  follows : 

Door,  that  wilt  not  let  thy  mistress  pass,  may  the  rain  lash  thee, 
m^  Jove  command  his  thunderbolts  to  smite  thee. 

Nay,  then,  door,  yield  to  my  misery,  and  open  to  me  only,  and 
make  no  sound,  withdrawing  stealthilv  on  revolving  hinge. 

noTM  j  it  *  . .  j  rinrmonf.  wava  msdnest  has  said  any  wicked  words  to  thee,  I  crave 

^.^travagant  use  of  the  cosmetics  and  unguents  that  were  pardon:  let  them,  I  pray,  be  upon  my  own  head. 

the  rage  of  the  Roman  youth  of  his  day  ?  If  it  were  It  becomes  thee  to  remember  how  many  prayers  I  rehearsed 
worth  while  to  dispute  the  point  seriously,  we  could  show  suppliant  voice,  when  I  hung  garlands  of  flowers  on  thy 

that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  that  Tibullus  was,  in 

these  respects,  different  from  his  fashionable  companions.  This  passage  is  a  crucial  instance  for  the  comparison  of 
Andwhat  does  Mr  Oranstoun  mean  by  saying  that  Tibullus  different  Teutonic  versions.  Let  us  remark  particularly 
steered  remarkably  clear  of  “  the  dark  vortex  of  hypocrisy,  rendering  of  the  imprecation.  Mr  Oranstoun’s  version 
Koentionsness,  and  deceit  that  raged  around  him  like  a  ^  follows : 
pestilence  ?  ”  As  regards  the  hypocrisy  and  the  deceit,  wo 

♦ _ 1 _ t.  4-1.-.  i: _ 


ex 


0  ruthless  door  I  thee  may  the  rains  lash  hard, 

And  Jove-hurled  lightnings  rive  thy  bars  in  twain. 

By  plaints  subdued,  to  me  alone  unfold. 

And  round  on  silent  hinge  idl-noiseless  wheel;  * 

And,  if  in  madness  I  have  been  too  bold. 

Forgive,  and  let  this  head  thy  vengeance  feel. 

Tet  think  how  oft  I  breathed  the  anxious  vow, 

qniB  et  qaalM  fnerint,  quo  ordine  et  quo  tempore  ea»  amoro  •*«  flowery  wreat^  I  to  thy  lintel  g»Te. 

Ltecutus  sit  ”)  :  but  thia  much  ia  certain,  that  the  mar-  tolerably  cl^  to  t^  onpnal ;  yet  it  will  bo 

ri«!e  tie  did  not  atand  in  hia  way,  that  he  had  an  extensive  observed  that,  in  the  first  two  lines,  the  epithets  intrcduorf 

M^naintance  amons  the  eay  ladies  of  the  metropolis  — “.nitUess  '  ‘‘lash  hard,  “ Jove-AurM,"  “nve  m 

twain,  — all  tend  to  neighten  the  energy  of  the  impreca¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  have  been  too  bold,’’  is  a  very 
lame  equivalent  for  the  childlike  expression,  **has  said 
any  wicked  words  to  thee.”  We  may  remark  also  that 
the  transition  from  fury  to  entreaty  (such  as  we  sometimes 
witness  in  maudlin  intoxication)  is  not  sufficiently  marked, 
and  that  the  expression  ”  let  this  head  thy  vengeance  feel  ” 

^  _ _ _  is  both  a  mistranslation  and  too  suggestive  of  a  battering- 

youth  is  the  season  for  amorous  intrigues,  for  breaking  proceeding ;  but  these  ^  mechanical  obj^tions,  an^ 

door-posts,  and  for  provoking  brawls.  He  exultingly  psJ^l^aps,  a  Uitle^  captio^.  Certainly  the  version  is  muon 
describes  how  ho  made  assignations  with  Delia  unobserved  1^*®  the  original  than  Grainger  s : 


have  no  means  of  judging:  but  in  the  matter  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  Tibullus  must  surely  have  been  equalled  by  few 
and  surpassed  by  none  ”  of  the  boys  of  his  period. 
Learned  editors  dispute  gravely  in  long  excursuses  about 
the  number  of  his  loves  (”  quot  puellas  amaverit  Tibullus, 


acquaintance  among  the  gay  ladies  of  the  metropolis 
(Eleg.  I.,  V,  89—*’  S»pe  aliam  tenui,  &c.”),  and  that,  in 
one  or  two  of  his  elegies,  his  modest  translators  are  under 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  gender  of  the  objects  of  his 
affections.  The  efforts  of  Mr  Oranstoun,  and  editors  gene¬ 
rally,  to  whitewash  this  fleshly  pagan  are  an  amiable 
weakness :  it  would  take  three  Attorney-Generals  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  witnesses  to  make  us  believe  that 
Tibullus  was  not  a  **  fast  ”  man.  He  openly  declares  that 


in  her  husband's  presence,  how  she  stole  out  to  him  at 
night,  and  how  he  made  the  husband  drink  too  much  that 
he  might  accomplish  his  purposes  without  interruption.  Mr 
Oranstoun  says  that  his  love  of  the  country  saved  him.  True, 
he  preferred  the  dissipations  of  the  capital  to  the  fatigues 
and  the  privations  of  a  Cilician  campaign,  and  he  wrote 
some  sweet  verses  to  say  how  much  he  should  like 
to  Uve  in  the  country  with  this  same  Delia  as  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  that  was  all.  No  :  Mr  Granstoun,  and  other 
grave  classical  editors,  must  not  be  allowed  to  mis¬ 
represent  TibuUus ;  that  sweet  Roman  poet  belongs  to 
a  naked,  and-not-ashamed  school,  by  the  side  of  which 
Mr  Robert  Buchanan’s  fleshly  school  sinks  into  comparative 


Relentless  gate !  may  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
With  minfi^led  violence  avenge  my  pain ! 

May  forky  thunders,  hurled  by  Jove’s  red  hand, 

Burst  every  bolt  and  shatter  every  band  1 
Ah  no !  rage  turns  my  brain ;  the  curse  recall ; 

On  me,  devoted,  let  the  thunder  fall  I 
Then  recollect  my  many  wreaths  of  yore. 

How  oft  you’ve  seen,  insensate  door ! 

No  longer  then  our  interview  delay, 

And  as  you  open  let  no  noise  betray. 

This  is  Teutonic  throughout,  a  thorough  transformation  ; 
it  does  not  convey  the  remotest  image  of  the  Italian 
original.  The  imprecation  is  expanded  and  immeasurablyr 
increased  in  fury  :  the  particulars  of  the  entreaty  are  very 
much  condensed  and  distorted.  Tibullus  dwells  as  with 
punty.  Fortunately  for  Mr  Oranstoun’s  reputation,  ho  is  soft  rapture  on  the  stealthy,  silent  movement  of  the  hinge : 
more  fmthful  to  his  original  in  the  translation  itself  than  Grainger  cuts  all  this  down  to  the  unpictorial  “lot  no  noise 
m  the  introductory  view  of  the  poet’s  character.  Indeed,  betray.”  The  main  excellence  of  Mr  Oranstoun’s  version 
i-f  J!  passages  with  such  commendable  i#  that  it  faithfully  reflects  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  this 

naelity  that  he  may  count  himself  happy  if  ho  escapes  the  critical  movement.  Let  us  take  another  testing  instance, 
wutehes  of  Mr  Robert  Buchanan  and  the  Society  for  the  The  soft,  effeminate  Italian  shrinks  from  death  with  utter 
nppression  of  Indecent  Publications.  abhorrence,  and  expresses  his  fear  with  frantic  energy  : 

We  shall  now  bring  forward  one  or  two  passages  (our  Abstineas  avidas,  Mors,  preoor,  atra  manus  I 

fpaoe  will  not  permit  more)  to  illustrate  wherein  Mr  Orano-  Abstineas,  Mors  atra,  precor :  non  hie  mihi  mater 

—  #  M  .  /  legat  in  moestos,  ossa  perosta  sinus. 

I  pray  thee,  ugly  Death,  keep  off  thy  greedy  hands  [  Keep 
off,  ugly  Death,  I  pray  thee :  I  have  no  mother  here  to  gather  the 
*  _  _ _ _ _  _ _  ashes  of  my  bones  in  sorrow  into  her  lap. 

bff  tT’  ^  malicious  critic,  with  a  pride  in  break-  We  should  expect  a  robust  Teuton  to  have  a  difficulty  in 

the  1  1  *  dignity  associated  with  realising  this  effeminate  horror  of  death.  In  Mr  Orans- 

enltenA^  classua  from  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  toun’s  version  not  a  trace  of  it  appears  :  he  condenses  the 

whole  into  two  Unes  : 

Delia’s^  «  *  maudlin  state,  lying  before  Spare  me,  fell  Death !  no  mother  have  I  here 

it  wonld^*  *  reveller’s  chaplet  on  his  head.  But  My  charred  bones  in  sorrow’s  lap  to  lay. 

ptettv  f  *  ^  more  scientific  to  look  upon  it  as  a  The  apparition  of  ugly  Death  wHh  his  greedy  handf^ 

msnt  ifi***^I  characteristic  of  the  softness  of  Italian  senti-  the  characteristically  Italian  idea,  is  simply  omitted. 

OenrreA  1/  different  from  any  to  bo  found  in  Mr  Grainoer  also  omits  it,  and  distorts  the  second  line  still 

Yet  spare  me,  death,  ah  spare  me  and  retire : 

No  weeping  mother’s  here  to  light  my  pyre. 

These  two  illustrations  will  help  our  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  English  metric^ 
translations  of  the  classics  are  transformations,  and 


-lu  uoi  permit  more;  to  illustrate  wherein  Mr  Urans- 
wun  fails  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  original,  while  yet  he  is, 
®pon  the  whole,  more  accurate  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
.  ®  first  the  poet’s  address  to  the  obdurate  door  of  his 


r  «  xuurai  iniry  lor  caiiaren,  a  situa- 

Teuton  wonld  be  either  frantic  with 
m,  or  overwhelmed  with  remorse  on  account  of  his 
he  passage  runs  thus  in  the  original ; 


fiomicae,  te  verbcret  imber, 
xe  Jovis  imperio  fulmina  missa  pctant. 
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not  translations  at  all.  We  hare  marked  many  other 
examples.  Indeed, '  whereyer  we  find  a  characteristically 
Italian  sentiment,  we  may  count  upon  its  being  transforaed, 
in  the  process  of  translation,  into .  a  characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon  sentiment.  But  our  limits  do  not  permit  ns 
to  pursue  the  theme  further. 

A  translation  that  shall  reproduce  the  imageiy  and 
sentiments  of  the  original  is  a  thing  of  the  future.  It 
certainly  is  no  easy  task.  But  translators  should  be  warned 
of  their  difficulties  and  shortcomings.  They  should,  abore 
everything,  be  aware  that  they  must  think  themselves  out 
of  English  sentiments,  if  they  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
succeeding.  To  produce  a  first-rate  translation  requires  as 
rare  a  genius  as  first-rate  original  composition,  and  even 
greater  powers  of  language. 


PAUL  OF  TAESUS. 

Paul  of  Tarsus :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  By  a  Graduate.  Macmillan. 

Considering  that  **  the  defence  of  popular  Christianity  is 
constantly  irrational  and  inconsistent,  while  the  attack  on 
it  is  as  frequently  peevish  and  angry,**  the  author  of  this 
work  has  attempted  an  interpretation  of  popular  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  its  real  founder,  which  shall 
be  neither  a  defence  nor  an  attack,  neither  irrational  and 
Inconsistent,  nor  pdbvish  and  angry.  We  cannot  say  that, 
in  our  opinion,  he  has  succeeded  in  this  bold  and  very 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  '  Paul  of  Tarsus  *  may  claim 
to  rank  not  very  far  below  *Ecce  Homo.*  It  is  written  with 
much  ability,  and  with  admirable  earnestness.  Like  its  fore¬ 
runner,  it  will  probably  be  useful  in  leading  orthodox 
thinkers  out  of  their  most  bigoted  strongholds,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  accept  views  that  really  are  not  **  irrational 
and  inconsistent.*'  Thus  it  may  even  be  more  useful  than  a 
better  book  would  be.  But,  like  all  compromises,  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  author  professes  '*to  free  himself 
from  preconceived  opinions  and  traditions,**  and,  if  he  does 
not  altogether  repudiate  the  theory  of  Biblical  inspiration, 
**  to  treat  the  writings  of  St  Paul  as  human  compositions 
only.**  Tet  he  bases  his  interpretation  of  Paul’s  character 
and  teaching  on  the  assumption  that  certain  events  by 
which  Paul's  life  and  thoughts  were  supposed  to  be 
altogether  changed,  events  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  believe  save  on  the  authority  of  inspiration,  are  truly 
described  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  appears  to  ignore 
the  miraculous  circumstances  of  Paul’s  own  history,  os  it 
is  recorded  to  us ;  but,  by  implication  at  least,  he  accepts 
as  genuine  the  greater  miracles  that  are  recorded  about  the. 
master  of  Paul.  He  leaves  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  his  own 
belief  in  either  the  Incarnation  or  the  Besurrection ;  but 
he  clearly  thinks  that  Paul  believed  in  these  wonderful 
occurrences,  and  he  asks  us  to  accept  as  authoritative  the 
teachings  that  Paul  based  upon  them.  This  is  not  a  very 
logical  mode  of  procedure ;  but,  as  it  satisfies  many  persons, 
and  is,  at  any  rate,  an  improvement  upon  the  yet  more 
illogical  views  of  more  orthodox  Christians,  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  about  it. 

Nor  can  we  complain  of  the  design  and  purpose 
of  .the  book.  It  is  an  attempt,  as  the  author  says, 
**  to  construct  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  which  8t  Paul  lived, 
of  the  religious  systems  with  which  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  of  the  doctrine  which  ho  taught,  and  of  the  work 
which  he  ultimately  achieved."  Each  of  these  four  topics  is 
handled  with  considerable  skill,  and  made  subservient  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  writer, 
though  he  would  probably  shrink  from  stating  it  so  plainly, 
or  even  from  acknowledging  it  to  himself  in  so  many  wor^ 
—the  glorification  of  Paul  as  the  real  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  in  a  very  different  way,  and,  in  a  greater  measure, 
a  Plato  to  the  Socrates  of  Judsea.  Let  us  not  misrepresent 
the  author.  Ho  clearly  believes,  if  not  in  the  divinity,  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ.  He  accepts  Paul’s  statement 
that  he  was  only  an  apostle  of  the  Saviour;  but 
he  shows  very  clearly  how  the  Christianity  that  was 
developed  before  Paul  reformed  it  was  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Judaism,  and  only  adapted  to  the  wants  and  train¬ 
ing  of  a  Jewish  sect.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish 
Babbis,  accepted  as  a  Babbi  by  only  a  few  of  the  humblest 
Jews  of  his  day,  and  by  them  regarded  as  very  much  more 


than  a  Babbi,  initiated  a  great  revolution  in  the  Hebm 
faith,  though,  without  the  further  teaching  of  Paul 
revolution  might  have  been  short-lived.  « It  U  manifest’* 
says  the  Graduate,  that  the  Apostle’s  persistency  is  th 
reason  why  Christianity  did  not  become  a  mere^Je»-k 
school,  which  might  have  had  a  faint  existence  in  the  m 
of  some  Talmud  or  Cabbala  ;  or  would,  probably,  have  bee* 
completely  lost  in  the  general  havoc  of  the  great  Jewish 
war.  As  it  is,  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus  has 
^ven  method  to  modem  civilisation,  has  erected  relirion 
into  a  social  system,  and  has  constantly  been  a  standard  b 
which  the  Christian,  republic  has  been  measured  and 
reformed.**  And,  in  another  place,  speaking  of  Paul’s 
denunciation  of  the  proposal  to  circumcise  Christians  and 
in  other  ways  to  bind  them  to  the  Jewish  law,  he  says  that 
the  Epbtle  to  the  Galatians  had  a  more  powerful  effect 
on  the  religious  history  of  mankind  than  any  other  com- 
position  which  was  ever  penned,  any  other  words  which 
were  ever  spoken."  **  It  severed  conclusively,  though  not 
at  once,  Christianity  from  Judaism.  This  manifesto  was 
a  final  and  deliberate  schism,  an  act  as  defiant  as  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  and  vastly  more  complete.”  By 
Paul,  as  this  writer  points  out  at  length  in  various  parts 
of  his  work,  Christianity  was  made  a  religion  such  as  all 
the  world  could  belong  to,  if  it  chose,  instead  of  a  veiy 
transitory  outburst  of  right  feeling  among  a  few  degenerate 
Jews. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  chief  de¬ 
fect  and  the  chief  merit  of  this  very  noteworthy  book.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  biography  of  Paul,  nor  is  it  a  complete  exposition 
of  his  tenets.  But  it  explains,  in  vigorous  language,  and  with 
tolerable  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  what  was  the  state 
of  society  in  the  East  and  in  the  Boman  Empire  in  Paul's 
day ;  what,  especially,  were  the  religious  views  that  he  had 
either  to  combat  or  to  import  into  his  new  version  of 
Christianity  ;  and  to  what  extent  his  preaching  influenced 
the  society  of  his  own  lifetime  and  of  all  later  genera- 
tions.  All  this  is  interesting,  but  it  hardly  justifies  the 
author’s  hope  that  before  long  we  may  have  a  new  Beform- 
ation,  in  which  Pauline  theology  shall  be  thoroughly 
developed,  and  the  world  thereby  saved  from  the  godless 
and  blind  selfishness  "  that  now  enslaves  it.  Surely  some 
better  remedy  for  the  world’s  troubles  must  be  found  than 
a  re-mending  of  the  worn-out  shreds  of  Judaism  and 
Gnosticism. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

The  New  Timothy,  ByWm.  M.  Baker,  Author  of  *  ImW**,’ ‘  Tb* 
Virginians  in  Texas,*  *  Life  and  Labours  of  Daniel  Bakir,  &>•., 
&o.  New  York  :  Harper  Brothers.  London  t  Sampson  Low  snd 
Co. 

When  a  book  has  afford '».!  us,  if  not  any  very  keen 
gratification,  yet  a  certain  »:int  of  innocent  amusement, 
it  seems  hard  and  harsh  to  close  it  and  find  fault.  Ths 
feast  may  not  have  been  exactly  to  our  taste,  but,  after  it  ii 
over,  it  seems  ungracious  to  cavil  at  an  entertainment 
which  we  have  at  least  thought  it  worth  while  to  accept. 
The  *  New  Timothy  *  has  as  much  claim  to  our  indulgence 
as  the  bestowal  of  a  few  hours*  tranquil  enjoyment  can  pve 
title  to,  and,  as  novels  go,  this  is  no  slight  obligation. 
most  Bhadamanthine  critic  would  be  inclined  to  be  gow* 
natured  to  a  good-natured  book.  Ho  might  forget  the 
duty  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  ideri  excellence 
when  dealing  with  an  unassuming  and  amiable  writer. 
But  from  such  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  s 
bumptious  preface  affords  complete  deliverance.  B  • 
novelist  seriously  thinks  that  he  is  superior,  in  any  p»^ 
ticular,  to  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  is  **  a  Luther,  tboug 
of  “  the  humblest,”  his  self-esteem  must  be  proof  again* 
anything  a  reviewer  may  say,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  y 
temptation  to  undue  lenity.  And  when  we  admit  (ai 
do  most  readily)  that  Mr  Baker’s  story  is  worth 
that  its  merit  is  evenly  sustained  throughout,  we  nn 
have  fallen  so  far  below  his  own  exaggerated 
ita  deserts,  that  any  additional  disparageinont  cw 
little.  We  may  as  well  set  our  face  as  a  fiint,  and  p 

yet  farther  in  presumption.  reader 

Novels  with  a  purpose  are  not  bom  lucky. 
suspects  the  intention—"  why  do  you  go  about  to 
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the  wbd  of  me,  to  drive  me  into  a  toil,  as  t’were  ?  and  to  his  fate.  If  he  did  not  dwell  on  his  spiritual  symptoms 
if  hfl  does  not  repudiate  the  supposed  obligation  of  going  with  a  priggish  pertinacity  and  self-satisfaction,  we  should 

II  Ov  .  r  _  aU-. _ _  j 1  _  j  _ 1. _ *.»  .1  •!!  -  .1  f  t 


on  to  the  end,  will  at  least  skip  the  pages  devoted  to  the  contemplate  him  with  a  thrill  of  that  horror  which  we  feel 
exposition  of  the  pet  theory  or  favourite  grievance.  ^  If  at  the  catastrophe  of  Marlowe's  Faustus.  As  it  is,  we 
Dr  Johnson  could  turn  upon  an  unlucky  questioner  with  suspect  him  to  be  a  humbug,  and  pass  on.  Both  these 
“  No  sir :  do  you  read  books  through  ?  ’*  we  may  be  characters  relieve  without  disturbing  the  tranquil  monotony 
pretty  sure  that  a  modern  novel-reader  would  have  no  of  the  general  effect. 

Mmples  on  this  head.  But  the  wary  novelist  has  observed  We  do  not  escape  the  wearisome  repetition  of  old  types 
this  danger.  He  guards  himself  by  enveloping  his  thesis  — even  **  in  the  climate  where  all  is  freshest  and  freest.” 
in  such  thick  wrappings  of  fiction  as  may  hide  its  too  We  have  long  endured  Mr  Sketchley's  once  vivacious,  but 
definite  outline,  and  leave  it  at  last  rather  to  stimulate  the  now  tedious,  amalgam  of  Mrs  Nickleby  and  Mrs  Gamp  ; 
cariosity  than  to  claim  the  assent.  The  writer  of  religious  and,  were  not  **  Mrs  Brown  ”  endued  with  the  peculiar 
fiction  has  adopted  this  expedient.  If  he  is  wise  in  his  attribute  of  Sir  Boyle  Boche's  bird,  we  should  rejoice  that 
generation,  ho  no  longer  writes  an  avowedly  High  or  Low  she  had  migrated  to  the  wilderness.  As  it  is,  she  discourses 
Church  novel,  but  allows  his  favourite  theological  topics  to  upon  the  Tichbome  case  and  Alabama  claims  on  this  side 
loom  large  and  vague,  through  a  Turner-like  haze  of  pious  the  Atlantic,  and,  with  a  slight  extra  polish,  attributable 
aentiment.  In  the  work  before  us  there  is  throughout  a  vein  perhaps  to  the  sea  voyage,  appears  on  the  other,  religious, 
of  exhortation ;  but  if  wo  asked  *‘to  what?” — we  should  poetical,  and  incredible,  as  Mrs  General  Likens.  Our 
not  find  the  answer  come  very  easily.  We  think  of  the  ancient  friend,  the  muscular  Christian,  appears  in  Bob 
advice  of  the  bookseller  to  Steele,  when  the  Taller  was  Long,  a  converted  and  rowdy  Guy  Livingstone.  He  kills 


pressed  for  a  subject.  **  Say  virtue’s  a  good  ^hing,  or  some-  bears,  studies  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original 

.«  •  .f  A  ^  L  \%T  A  41%  A 


thiog  of  that  sort.”  We  learn  from  the  preface  that 


Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  the  author  turned  from 
fields  in  many  respects  more  inviting  to  labour  in  one  of  the 
newest,  us  it  is  the  noblest,  of  the  States  of  the  South-west.  Re¬ 
siding  in  the  leading  city  of  that  State,  his  duties  bore  him  around 
that  centre  through  a  large  and  diversified  circle  of  persons  and 
thinirs.  in  a  climate  where  all  is  freshest  and  freest.  In  the  inter- 


things,  in  a  climate  where  all  is  freshest  and  freest.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  more  important  labours  he  found  himself  recording,  almost 
nnconsciouMly,  the  events  and  the  people  of  the  hour.  It  was  as 
if  the  pdpcr  on  his  desk  was  sensitized,  taking  photographs  of 
nature  around,  the  writer  being  little  more  than  the  camera,  con¬ 
densing  and  directing  the  same  into  focus. 


We  cinnot  help  saying  that  this  is  sheer  affectation. 
That  Mr  Buker  should  have  indulged  in  it  is  all  the  stranger 
from  his  having  shown  up,  with  some  humour  if  with  some 
exaggeration,  a  similar  folly.  One  of  his  characters,  Mrs 
General  Likens,  has  a  mania  for  writing  bouts  rim^  and 
calling  them  poetry,  and  his  description  of  the  process,  and 
of  her  **  unconsciousness,”  is  but  a  burlesque  translation  of 


languages,  is  entrapped  into  a  declaration  before  he  knows 
where  he  is,  and  discourses  thereof  subsequently  much  in 
the  manner  of  Mr  Mark  Tapley.  There  is  even  a  feeble 
attempt  to  compass  a  ”  sensation,”  but  the  author  seems  to 
have  been  appalled  at  his  own  tenrerity.  When,  after 
family  prayer,  the  patriarch  of  the  negroes,  Uncle  Simeon, 
reappears  in  his  night-gear,  unconscious,  and  possessed  by 
a  second-sight  vision  of  ”  blood  and  burnin*,”  we  naturally 
expect  that  something  will  come  of  it.  But  nothing  does 
come  of  it,  save  the  General’s  instantaneous  conversion  to 
abolitionist  principles,  and  even  this  result  remains  a  secret 
till  after  his  death.  If  the  civil  war  be  the  ”  omen  coming 
on,”  there  is  too  great  a  disproportion  between  the  prophecy 
and  its  fulfilment,  not  to  mention  that  the  civil  war  lies 
out  of  the  story  altogether.  The  predictions  of  Meg  Merri. 
lies,  the  visions  of  Fergus  and  of  Allan,  ”keep  within 
compass  of  their  predicament,”  referring  not  vaguely  to  the 
coming  on  of  time,  but  to  events  directly  affecting  the  per- 


his  own  preface.  ”  It  comes  to  me  "—the  ultimate  analysis  T  a  ^ 

of  .  roal  artiafa  beat  inspiration  -  i.  the  pbraae  she  uaei  to 

denoU  the  reault  arrived  at  by  the  proceas  of  going  through  t**®  “if.™  '“d  }\  «  "-y  w«U 

dl  the  rhymes  to  a  haphazard  first  line,  and  so  cLpleting  '‘®P‘-  ’^^“f  “  m  f«yonr  of  the  later 

the  aenae  (such  as  it  is)  and  the  couplet.  Mr  Baker  doubt:  ®”’f.  r.  ^  ^ 

leaa  considers  himself  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  such  ^  “**“5 

degrading  comparison,  for  he  has  headed  a  chapter  with  “  a  ^  to  precious  fruit 

new  character  for  the  Tragic  Muse,  truer  to  fact  than  any  ®  ®  ***  rrammA  fnrAwpi  .11  !■  an 

^^a^  Macbeth  of  ^^e  same  reason  will  account  for\he  failure  in  each 
^emall.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  would,  perhaps,  not  ^ase.  The  process  is  merely  empirical,  grounded  on  no 

pereonages,  could  “  they  knowledge  of  art,  and  unguided  by  any  instinct  of  genius. 


less  considers  himself  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  such 
■degrading  comparison,  for  he  has  headed  a  chapter  with  **  a 
new  character  for  the  Tragic  Muse,  truer  to  fact  than  any 
Cornelia  (sic),  Goneril,  Desdemona,  or  Lady  Macbeth  of 
them  all.”  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  would,  perhaps,  not 
be  more  aetonished  than  the  other  personages,  could  ”  they 
all  ”  find  themselves  together —  nor  than  most  readers  will 
beat  the  plentiful  lack  of  modesty  and  judgment  apparent 
in  such  a  sentence.  There  is  so  much  good  sense  in  the 
^ok  itself  that  this  outburst  of  folly  stands  out  sharper 
by  contrast. 

The  scene  of  these  sketches  shifts  from  town  to  country, 
and  to  the  ”  wild  wood,”  in  which  occurs  the  bear-hunt 
(capitally  described)  that  brings  about  the  conversion  of  a 
reprobate  squatter  family.  Of  story  there  is  very  little.  The 
question  “  whom  will  he  and  she  respectively  marry  ?  ”  is 


THE  COURT  OF  ANNA  CARAFA. 

The  Court  of  Anna  Cara/a ;  an  Historical  Narrative,  By 
Horace  RoKoe  St  John.  Tinsley. 

Mrs  St  John  appears  to  have  chosen  the  life  of  the 
Princess  Anna  Garafa  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  sketch 
of  Southern  Italy  and  Italian  life  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  **  Certain  portions  of  the  narrative  con¬ 
tained  in  the  present  volume,  "she  says,”  are  so  strongly  tinged 


liaised  and  worked  out  without  unduly  stirring  the  pulses  of  with  an  appearance  of  romance,  that  a  doubt  might  naturally 

,  We  have  glimpses  of  the  social  working  of  arise  as  to  their  authenticity.”  She  has,  however,  strictly 

Methodism  in  town  and  country,  of  the  artificial  training  adhered  throughout  to  the  works  of  the  standard  Italian 

for  preachers,  of  the  luxurious  home  of  the  historians  and  chroniclers,  and  has  supplied  little  or 

pet  town-preacher,  engaged  to  carry  the  gospel  to  “  first-  nothing  from  her  imagination ;  while  she  has  obtained  a 

^te  city  men  ;”  of  the  crushing  poverty,  the  portion  of  the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  former 

^iQisteis  of  less  .talent  or  less  luck.  A  gentle,  somewhat  aspects,  political  and  social,  of  the  Italian  peninsula  from 

Dguid  air  of  pietism  pervades  the  whole.  With  two  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  Arcldvio  Storico  Italiano, 

iff^^  ®f  fhe  grosser  kind,  is  Mrs  St  John  has,  indeed,  studied  her  subject  with  great 

*  ki  exceptions  are  very  cleverly  managed.  The  care,  and  has  produced  a  readable  and  suggestive  volume. 

d^^^reeable,  fretful  Mr  Merkes,  bitterly  striving  to  do  his  Her  style,  too,  is  thoroughly  lively  and  picturesque,  and 

hte  t  J  debt-laden,  awakes,  though  too  there  is  a  dramatic  animation  about  her  relation  of  events 

Uni  ways,  and  instantly  falls  into  the  which  makes  the  book  very  pleasant  reading.  Taken  as  a 

•Joe  ot  comnlsinonf  _  _ .  •  .  .....  i  .1.  _ _ j _ i.:*. 


®*Perien  ■pj - — c.1,5  o^aicu  lue  BuucJt.  acLuai  sevenieemu  ceutur^,  «u«  i.aaiwwau({  wuoauvamvav  a.j^uv  vaa 

^d  and^^h  Burlescni,  a  young  lawyer,  who  once  the  life  and  manners  of  the  same  period. 

«rer  aft®  *  vocation  to  be  a  preacher,  is  haunted  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  Mrs  St  John  traces 

"  drift  ^  idea  that  he  is  a  reprobate,  and  must  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Garafa  from  the 
on  into  perdition,  and  complacently  resigns  himself  earliest  period,  and  describes  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
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Syrens,  near  Naples,  so  long  associated  with  the  glories  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Oarafa  family.  We  may  pass  over  the 
ancestors  of  Anna  Oarafa,  until  we  arrive  at  the  brave  and 
learned  Luigi,  fourth  prince  of  Stigliano,  who,  in  association 
with  other  scholars  of  the  age,  founded  one  of  those  acade¬ 
mies  of  mediseval  Italy  where  intellectual  tournaments 
took  place.  Antonio,  the  only  son  of  Luigi,  married  Elena 
Aldobrandini,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  of  all  his 
ohildren  but  one  daughter  the  sole  heiress  of  the  lords  of 
Stigliano  survived.  If  the  personal  charms  of  this  princess 
were  at  all  equal  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  she  most  have  been  more  than  beautiful. 
‘The  poets  of  the  time  discovered  **  the  splendour  of  the 
4ran's  rays  in  her  gleaming  tresses  of  gold,  queenly  majesty 
in  the  intellectual  pride  of  her  countenance,  radiant  with 
bloom,  where  beneath  her  arched  brows  love  was  triumph¬ 
antly  enshrined,  while  the  red  rose,  most  royal  of  flowers, 
bloomed  its  perpetual  fragrance  upon  her  lips.**  But  then 
we  must  remember  that  she  was  an  heiress  of  magnificent 
possessions,  whose  hand  was  a  prize,  the  attainment  of 
which  gave  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  manceuvring  and 
intrigue  amongst  the  nobility  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Whether 
the  mental  endowments  of  the  Princess  Anna  Oarafa  corre¬ 
sponded  with  her  physical  graces  our  author  is  unable  to 
inform  us  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  many 
Italian  ladies  of  the  period,  she  exercised  a  signal  influence 
in  society  and  politics.  Here  Mrs  St  John  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  few  instructive  remarks  on  the  prominent 
part  taken  by  women  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  **  and  whether  in  the 
domain  of  poetry,  art,  or  drama,  reflected  in  their  essays, 
pictures  and  poems,  the  characteristics  stamped  on  the  mind 
^  the  age.** 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  ladies  who  lectured  to  the  delight  of 
crowded  audiences.  Not  only  did  Olympia  Morata,  with  learned 
ardonr,  write  in  defence  of  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  declaim  in 
Latin  and  improYi8e>in  Greek  to  the  courtly  circles  of  Ferrara, 
but  hy  her  ingenious  retorts  baffled  the  subtile  questionings  of  the 
most  revered  doctors  of  Padua.  The  dramas  of  Donna  Isabella 
Andreini,  famous  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  country,  were 
popular  in  the  most  polished  capitals  of  Europe.  The  bold  and 
facile  hand  of  Elisabetta  Sirani,  the  historical  painter,  worked  so 
rapidly  and  so  well  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sights  in  Bologna  to  see  her  paint,  which  she  did  with  a  pre- 
€i«on  and  quickness  described  by  Lanzi  as  "  truly  wonderful.**  So 
indefatigable  was  her  perpetual  industry,  that  in  the  nine  years 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  tweaty-sixth  of  her  age,  she  had  pro¬ 
duced  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  Nor  did  the  Italy  of  that 
day  withhold  the  highest  homage  to  women  so  distinguished,  but 

Sermitted  them  to  share  in  the  rewards  conferred  upon  the  most 
lustrious,  and  later,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  a 
woman’s  name  in  Italy  associated  with  an  honour  rarely  won, 
when  La  Gorilla,  poetess  and  improvisatrice,  receired  the 
laureate’s  wreath  at  the  Capitol  two  centuries  after  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Tasso  on  the  same  spot. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
enervating  routine  and  discipline  of  the  convent  was  the 
only  medium  of  education  among  the  women  of  that  period, 
who,  immured  during  girlhood,  suddenly  left  the  strict  con¬ 
ventual  training  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  to  the  odious 
manage  de  eonvenance.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
charming  Princess  Oarafa,  who,  surrounded  by  suitors, 
was  yet  denied  a  free  choice.  We  need  not  enumerate  the 
several  members  of  noble  houses  who  were  candidates  for 
her  hand,  or  dwell  upon  their  respective  claims  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Princess  was  ulti¬ 
mately  sacrificed  to  political  convenience,  and  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  King  Philip  of  Spain  prohibited  Anna 
from  contracting  an  alliance  without  his  consent.  A  fine 
of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  was  the  seal  set  upon  this 
restriction,  “  which  proves,*'  says  Mrs  St  John,  “  the  active 
exercise,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  those  feudal  laws 
by  which  women,  especially,  were  enslaved  and  denied  the 
control  of  their  own  actions.**  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Anna  Carafa  was  forced  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Medina,  who 
was  afterwards  appointed  Viceroy  of  Naples  by  King  Philip. 
The  Court  of  the  Duchess  of  Medina,  at  the  Syrens* 
Palace,  soon  became  renowned  for  its  luxury,  and  for  the 
display  of  an  almost  regal  magnificence.  The  Viceroy, 
indeed,  not  only  lavished  large  sums  on  the  Palace,  but 
obtained  for  it  many  treasures  of  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing  b}*  extortion  or  fraud.  The  public  edifices  of 
the  capital  were  rifled  in  order  that  he  might  appro¬ 


priate  the  works  of  Guilo  Bomano  and  Lucas  of  Ltvd* 

“  and  when  the  Prior  of  San  Domenico  dared  to^^  *** 
strate,**  says  Mrs  St  John,  “  and  sent  to  Borne  cornDhunb!!! 
that  Bidolfo,  General  of  the  Dominicans,  had  given  awav^ 
valuable  painting  of  Baphael’s  that  had  adorned  thechuiiv 
the  Viceroy  contrived  to  have  him  hurried  out  of  the  dt 
under  the  escort  of  an  armed  company.**  In  the  exercise  of  the 
viceregal  office,  there  were  innumerable  sources  of  emolu¬ 
ment  open  to  the  Duke  of  Medina,  of  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  avail  himself ;  and  yet  at  a  meeting  of  the  8eggi  it  was 
audaciously  suggested  that  the  Neapolitans  should  make  a 
present  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  to  the  Duchess.  She  and 
the  Duke,  indeed,  habitually  indulged  in  the  most  extrava. 
gant  amusements ;  and  excursions,  tournaments,  processions 
masquerades,  and  theatrical  diversions  succeed^,  each  other 
with  unfailing  regularity.  Dramatic  entertainments  how¬ 
ever,  were  preferred,  and  the  spacious  amphitheatre  in  the 
centre  of  the  Syrens*  Palace  constituted  its  chief  attraction. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  ruling  passion  for  the  sensational 
effects  of  the  drama  among  the  Neapolitans  at  this  period, 
that  even  the  most  solemn  season  of  the  Church  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  these  displays  of  histrionic  art. 
The  performances  were  carried  on  not  only  in  the  public 
theatres  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  nobility  but 
in  the  churches  and  convents,  which  found  an  excuse  for 
the  exhibition  of  plays  in  the  precedent  afforded  by  the 
accustomed  performance  within  their  walls  of  the  medherai 
mj^teries. 

The  masked  balls,  so  popular  at  the  Sjrrens’  Palace,  were 
remarkable  for  effects  that  would  have  shocked  an  English 
Lord  Chamberlain.  “Venus,  personated  by  some  fair  one 
with  golden  locks,**  says  Mrs  St  John,  “  appeared  only  too 
airily  and  daintily  arrayed  in  garments  of  sparkling  floes 
while  the  Duchess  of  Medina  during  Carnival  time  “  reign^ 
as  the  Queen  of  a  company  of  Amazons,  consisting 
young  girls  selected  especially  for  their  b^uty,  but  who 
were  no  less  distinguished  for  the  insufficient  drapery  of 
their  costumes.**  La  June,  1641,  at  the  Festival  of  the 
Vigil  of  St  John,  there  was  a  magnificent  representation  of 
the  Seasons,  by  command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina.  In  the 
Piazza  Largo,  a  garden,  sparkling  with  fountains  and  bril> 
liant  with  flowers,  depicted  spring,  while  in  the  Sellaria 
quarter  of  the  city  “  a  palace  rose  amidst  lawns  and  leafy 
glades  and  green  terraces,  where  trees  laden  with  glowing 
fruits,  and  waters  teeming  with  fish  **  represented  summer. 
In  the  Pennine  was  seen  “  a  vintage  fiashing  with  the  sUyer 
shoot  and  purple  branch,  where  laughing  young  vintageri, 
given  up  to  the  Bacchanalian  revelry  of  the  hour,  jested 
with  passers-by,  who  lingered  to  admire  this  mock  Autumn. 

Such  was  the  Court  of  a  Spanish  Viceroy  at  N^les  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  depicted  by  Mw  St  John  m 
a  book  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  but  scant  jiutice, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  read  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

THE  QUARTERLIES  FOR  APRIL. 

The  last  essays  in  the  two  leading  quarterlies  are,  as 
usual,  of  most  immediate  political  interest.  The  Aoifl- 
burgh  article,  on  “  The  Claims  of  the  United 
is  strictly  a  review  of  the  American  case,  and  might 
have  been  written  two  months  ago.  Saying  noti^ 
about  the  incomplete  correspondence  that  has  smW 
been  published,  or  half-described  ill  Parliament  ^ 
the  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  or  about  tne 
expressions  of  public  opinion  that  have  been  abun^t* 
it  is  almost  out  of  date.  Yet  its  clear,  thoughtful,  and,  on 
the  whole,  very  temperate  reply  to  the  American  specie 
pleading  should  convince  all  doubting  Englishmen,  an 
ought  to  have  weight  with  the  doubters,  who  are 
day  becoming  more  numerous,  in  the  United  ^  ^ 
The  Quarterly  article  on  “  Concession  to  the  . 
States,*’  as  might  be  expected,  treats  the  subject 
more  as  a  party  question.  The  treatment  is 
chievous  and  unfair  as  it  could  well  be.  All  the  m  v 
of  England's  relations  with  the  United 
they  became  an  independent  nation,  is  raked  up 
tortured,  to  show  that  the  Americans  have  persifl  ^ 
cheated  us  and  abused  our  confidence,  and  to 
the  inference  that  fraud  was  all  along  intended  by 
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iB  ibe  negotiation  of  the  vvasningion  iuia,  ot 

^  Me  Gladstone  is  blamed  for  playing  into  their 
The  Quarterly  is  angry  that  the  treaty  should 
hire  ^  signed  at  all,  and  fnrions  over  subsequent 

events,  as  it  chooses  to  inte^ret  them. 

Timid  to  the  rerge  of  servility  et  a  time  when  honour  and 
r  would  have  alike  dictated  some  boldness  and  precision 
the  Government  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more 
sK-nl  feibly  suggest  that  the  United  States  was  asking  too 
rh  in  asking  us  to  give  the  arbitrators  at  Geneva  power  to 
f PAt  us  as  a  conquered  naaon.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Sed  States  Government  maintained  the  position  it  had  already 
•Mnmed  Lord  GranviUe’s  despatch  practically  encouraged  that 
mment  to  persevere  in  the  course  on  which  it  had  entered. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  could  easily  have  persuaded  it  to  draw 
fcIcL  The  lessons  of  fifty  years  are  not  to  be  unlearned  in  a  day. 
We  have  displayed  towards  the  United  States  such  miserable 
weakness  and  servility  in  the  past,  that  now— 6r  whenever  we  may 
dtimately  be  compelled  to  change  our  tone  with  them,  as  sooner 
or  later  it  is  inevitable  that  we  must— we  may  have  to  face  some 
disagreeable  contingencies  before  convincing  them  that  we  are  in 
earoMt.  But  very  ordinary  sagacity  should  have  shown  the 
Government  that  indecisive  remonstrances,  however  sweetened 
with  sugary  phrases,  were  absurdly  out  of  place  when  we  had  to 
deal  with  such  an  extraordinary  aggression  as  that  attempted  by 
the  American  Govcrnmcnt.*>  The  course  before  us  was  to  say 
plainly  that,  in  signing  the  Washington  Treaty,  we  meant  to 
concede  the  most  liberal  terms  we  could  a^ree  to,  compatibly 

ut  that  we  never 


Barry,  Herbert.— Ivan  at  Home ;  or.  Pictures  of  Bnsaiaa  Life.  With 
Original  Illustrations.  (8vo,  pp.  xvi,  822,  Hi.)  Tile 
Publishing  Company. 

Bedford,  E.  w.— The  Preliminary,  Army,  and  Civil  Service  Guide  to 
Lat^  Qrammar.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi,  40.)  Stevena  and  Sona 

General  ^nferenoe  of  Nonconformists,  held  in  Manchester,  January,  1872. 
Marahla**w^*^*^  Proceedings.  (8vo,  pp.  819,  2s.  6d.)  Simpkin, 

Gonlbura,  Edwmd  Meyrick.— Is  it  God’s  Truth?  Is  it  widely  Received 
by  God’e  Church?  Reasons  for  neither  Munlating  nor 
Muffling  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but  Retaining  it  Intact  in  the 
Services  of  the  Church.  (8vo,  pp.  44,  Is.)  Rivln^ns. 

Oratrv,  A.— Henri  Perreyve.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  *  A  Dominloaa 

X  PP*  xvij^.  7a  Cd.)  Rivingtons. 

Is  it  True  ?  TalM  Curious  and  Wonderful  Collected  by  the  Author  of 
John  Halifax.'  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vil,  218,  4#.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Jesus  Christ,  The  Life  of.  By  a  Member  of  the  Chureh  of  England. 
Vol.  I.  ((^wn  8vo,  pp.  202.)  I<ongmana 

Johnston,  R.— The  Competitive  Geograj^y.  (Cirown  8to,  pp.  ir,  619, 8a) 
Longmans. 

Jones,  Major  William  Prime. — Considerations  on  the  Military  and  Political 
Events  accompanying  the  Conquest  and  Settlement  of  the  Island  of 
Britain,  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  297, 
Bemrose  and  Sons. 

*  Lennox,  Lord  William  Pitt. — Sport  at  Home  and  Abroad.  (Oown  8vo, 
pp.  vUi,  330,  viii,  309,  21s.)  Hurst  and  Blackett 

Meredith,  L.  P.— The  Teeth,  and  How  to  Save  Them.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xil. 
258, 3a6d.)  Tegg.  a 

Meteyard,  Eliza.— The  Niue  Hoars'  Movement :  Industrial  and  Honsehold 
Tales.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  20, 180,  Is.)  Longmans. 

•Webster,  Augusta.— The  Auspicious  Day.  (l2mo,  pp.  220,  fis.)  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Yarker,  John. — Notes  on  the  Scientific  and  Religions  Mysteries  of  Anti¬ 
quity  :  the  Gnosis  and  Secret  Schools  ot  the  Middle  Ages ;  Modem 
Kosicrucianism ;  and  the  Various  Kites  and  Dnrees  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masonry.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  158.)  John  Hogg. 

[•  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Ten  good  old  tales,  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
edited  by  Mrs  Graik,  are  contained  in  a  capital  little  book, 
la  it  True  f  The  first  and  longest  of  the  number  is  **  The 


concede  the  most 

with  the  maintenance  of  our  own  honour, 
contemplated  the  discussion  before  arbitrators,  nor  imagined  that 
the  American  Government  contemplated  advancing,  demands  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  those  they  have  put  forward.  Those 
demands  we  should  have  explained,  constituted  so  serious  an 
infringement  of  the  understanding  embodied  in  the  treaty,  that 
we  could  only  regard  the  proceedings  before  the  arbitrators  as 
suspended  nntil  the  American  Government  might  choose  to 
conform  to  the  stipulations  therein  laid  down.  An  explanation 
of  this  kind  wonld  have  required  no  reply  of  an  argumentative 
character.  We  should  have  known  at  once  whether  to  regard  the 
arbitration  as  still  pending,  or  the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  null 
and  void  by  reason  of  the  irremediable  infringement  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  by  America. 

Fortunately,  the  Quarterly  Review  is  not  competent  to 
declare  war,  in  the  name  of  England,  against  the  United 
States. 

On  the  whole  the  reviews  are  less  interesting  than  usual 
this  month,  and,  besides  the  two  articles  we  have  referred 
to,  contain  but  little  of  importance  about  questions 
of  current  politics.  The  Quarterly  has  an  article  on 
“Education,  Secularism,  and  Nonconformity,”  in  which 
is  advanced  the  astonishing  theory,  that  it  is  the  “  most 
solemn  duty”  of  the  State  ‘*to  strengthen  the  parental 
and  filial  tie,  which  is  the  first  bond  of  the  whole  social 
system,  to  make  the  children  of  the  poor  good  sons  and 
daughters  before  everything ;  ’*  to  which,  of  coarse,  it 
IS  added,  that  this  most  solemn  duty  cannot  be  performed 
withont  giving  religious  instruction,  out  of  the  Bible,  in 
onr  national  schools.  The  opposite  view  is  advocated  by 
the  British  Quarterly ^  in  an  article  on  “  The  Conference 
of  Nonconformists  at  Manchester ;  ”  and  the  Edinburgh^ 
writing  on  “Mr  Miall  on  Disestablishment,”  stands  out 
fiercely  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church. 

A  word  of  welcome  is  due  to  a  new  and  very  promising 
quarterly,  Naval  Science,  the  first  number  of  which,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr  E.  J.  Beed,  appears  this  month.  Its 
plan  will  bo  best  explained  by  quoting  these  sentences 
from  the  preface : 

Our  primary  object  will  always  be  to  impart  instruction,  and  to 
make  it  as  sound,  as  trustworthy,  and  as  various  as  we  can.  We 
•nail  aim  at  giving,  in  each  number,  three  classes  of  articles : 
wTi  any  and  every  person  can  read,  as  they  will  be 

i".  I ®l*l*er  diagrams  or  mathematical  symbols;  secondly, 
nicies  illustrated  by  diagrams,  but  containing  little  or  no  mathe- 
oth  ^nfk;  and  thirdly,  articles  involving  mathematics  or 
science,  ^veral  of  the  easy  articles  of  this 
-  dlustrate  the  first  class ;  those  on  Stability  and  Stowage 
third  ®®cond ;  and  that  on  Navigation  represents  the 

not  r  hi  the  least  trained  of  our  readers  will 

read  ^  from  articles  of  the  second  class.  If  general 
take**^"  ^  readily  deterred  from  perusing  them,  but  will 

diairr*^”**  pnins  to  read  them  with  careful  reference  to  the 
find  that  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable 
Am  "***'^«*  ****’  knowledge  of  very  important,  subjects. 

fourteen  good  articles  may  be  named,  as  espe- 
0^0  on  “  Naval  Tactics,”  and  another 
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substantial  good.'*  The  latter  clause,  at  any  rate,  in  each 
of  these  sentences  is  doubtless  correct. 

Major  Jones  says,  in  the  preface  to  his*  Conquest  and 
Settlement  of  Britain^  that  he  makes  no  pretence  to  write 
a  history  of  the  time,  which  has  been  so  much  more  ably 
and  fully  done  by  others."  The  modest  admission  is  quite 
correct,  but  it  does  not  justify  the  publication  of  this 
trivial  volume. 

Mr  Johnston's  Competitive  Geography  and  Mr  Bedford's 
Guide  to  Latin  Grammar  are  avowedly  examination  cram- 
books.  The  first  seems  a  good,  the  latter  a  bad  specimen 
of  their  class. 

In  The  Teeth,  and  Hoto  to  Save  Them,  Dr  Meredith  gives 
a  good  deal  of  useful  information  in  an  interesting  way. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

She  sleeps  !  My  lady  sleeps  !  Words  bj  H.  W.  Longfslloir.  Music 
by  Jams#  F.  Simpson.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Tie  Trooper,  Words  by  J.  P.  Douglas.  Music  by  Alfred 
Plompton.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

The  Bream  Voyage,  From  “  Les  Bavards.'*  Words  by  L.  II.  F. 
du  Terreaux.  Muiie  by  Jacques  Olfenbacb.  Cramer,  Wood,  and 
Co. 

The  Choice.  Words  by  Reginald  Clinrles  Oldknow.  Music 
by  Virginia  Gabriel.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Happy.  Words  by  Louisa  Gray.  Music  ty  Ellzsbvtb  Philp. 
Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Forgotten.  Words  and  Music  by  Louisa  Cray,  Cramer,  Wood, 
and  Co. 

/  strolled  one  summer  evening,  IVords  and  Music  by  A.  Edmonds. 
Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

/  said  to  my  love.  Words  by  MattLias  Barr.  Music  by  Giovanni 
Sooncia.  Cramer,  Wood,  «nd  Co. 

God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Welsh  Words  by  J.  C.  Hughes. 
English  Words  by  George  Linley.  Music  by  Briuley  Richards. 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

God  Bless  the  /Vince  of  Wales.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
Brinley  Richards.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

Scotch  Airs.  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  Oscar  Beringer. 
Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

The  Carmarthen  March.  By  Brinley  Richards.  Robert  Cocks 
and  Co. 

Bhoderick  Dhu  Galop.  By  Charles  D’ace.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Neck  and  Seek  Galop,  By  Fred.  Godfrey.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Valse  L/gere,  Composde  par  A.  Mey.  Transcrite  par  J.  Bertram. 
Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

The  Ivanhoe  Walts,  By  C.  H.  R.  Marriott.  Cramer,  Wood,  and 
Co. 

Mr  J.  F.  Simpaon's setting  of  the  words,  *She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps,'  from  Mr  Longfellow's  ‘  Spanish  Student,’ 
is  very  pleasing.  The  melody  expresses,  with  graceful 
simplicity,  the  tender  feeling  of  the  song,  while  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  the  accompaniment  combine  to  render  the 
whole  piece  a  production  of  considerable  merit.  This 
serenade  will  find  admirers  not  only  among  singers,  but 
also  among  those  who,  by  their  musical  knowledge,  are 
capable  of  appreciating  good  composition. 

*  The  Trooper,*  by  Mr  Alfred  Plumpton,  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  a  spirited  war  song.  The  music  portrays  with 
some  dramatic  force  the  bravery  and  loyalty  which  form 
the  theme  of  the  song. 

*  The  Dream  Voyage,*  from  M.  Offenbach's  Opera  Bouffe 
‘  Les  Bavards,'  is  a  commonplace  trifle,  neither  interesting 
nor  pretty,  and  the  English  words  by  Mr  L.  H.  du  Terreaux, 
are  not  even  grammatical,  to  say  nothing  of  versification. 

*  The  Choice,’  by  Virginia  Gabriel,  *  Happy,*  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Philp,  ‘Forgotten,*  by  Miss  Louisa  Gra}^  *I  strolled 
one  summer  evening,'  by  Miss  A.  Edmonds,  and  ‘  I  said  to  my 
love,*  by  Signor  Giovanni  Sconcia,  all  belong  to  the  sickly 
sentimental  type  of  song,  and  are,  therefore,  all  more  or  less 
objectionable.  The  fact  that  the  composers  of  several  of 
these  songs  have  gained  some  considerable  popularity  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  low  standard  of 
taste  and  education  in  this  country  among  people  who 
devote  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  music.  None  of  these 
songs  has  any  distinctive  melody ;  the  airs  are  all  of 
the  same  indefinite,  characterless  description,  and  in  this 
respect  they  harmonise  accurately  with  the  words.  We 
have  arranged  these  pieces  in  the  order  of  their  relative* 
merit,  and  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  criticise  them 
in  detail.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  say  that  Virginia 
Gabriel’s  ‘Choice*  is  greatly  inferior  to  many  of,  if  not  all, 
her  previous  productions. 

Mr  Brinley  Richards's  ‘  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  ’ 


has  been  described  as  ‘‘  The  other  National  Anthem  ’*  b  I 
we  suspect  that  ita  popularity  has  already  begun  to’ wan*** 
It  is,  however,  a  simple,  spirited,  and  attractive  air,  which 
an  audience  would  have  no  difficulty  in  catching  up  and 
taking  part  in  on  a  first  hearing,  and,  should  it  prove 
ephemeral,  the  theme  and  the  words  rather  than  the 
music  will  be  to  blame. 

We  greatly  prefer  Mr  Brinley  Richards's  arrangement  of 
‘  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  *  for  the  pianoforte,  to  hit 
song  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  a  graceful  moruau  at 
once  effective  and  easy  to  play.  ’ 

Mr  Oscar  Beringer’s  ‘  Scotch  Airs  *  belong  to  that  clau 
of  compositions,  generally  found  in  exercise  books,  which 
are  difficult  to  execute  and  not  worth  the  trouble*  of 
learning.  It  is  calculated  to  give  beginners  a  distaste  for 
music,  and  no  student  who  bad  made  any  progress  in  the 
art  would  spend  time  upon  it. 

‘The  Carmarthen  March,*  by  Mr  Brinley  Richards, 
“  composed  by  the  special  request  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor 
&c.,"  is  a  mediocre  quick-step  march,  having  no  pecaliar 
merit  nor  any  marked  defect. 

Of  the  two  galops  on  our  list,  that  by  Mr  Charles 
D'ace  is  decidedly  the  better,  although  this  composer  is  not 
so  well-known  as  Mr  Fred.  Godfrey,  whose  ‘Neck  and 
Neck  '  is  simply  passable. 


^rHE  EXAMINER  has  .appeared  in  an  altered  shape 

X  lince  the  coinmenceixient  of  List  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  «bich  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty* four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  oeeuioDal 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that^  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Cbango  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  tbs 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘‘The  main  objects  of  Tni 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  bs 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  asskt 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  geoers), 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tsstra 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  four-snd-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examinee  already  coven,  sed 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fondlakqui, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progrew 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  hesituy 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  sofferi,  an 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  tbinkari 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Phi  Examimb^ 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  ma  e  o 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  a 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 


Brussels  Kid  (first  choice  only),  one  Button,  2s  (Id;  two  Buttons,  ^ 
Paris  Kid  (best  quality)  —  —  SsSd;  — 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  s- 

Gants  de  SuMe  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  only  Jv  w  per  pair* 
Extra  long  ditto,  without  Buttons  —  —  —  ^  M  — 

Russian  Calf  (double  sewn)  —  —  “"  *•  “* 

Saxony  Gauntlet  Gloves,  without  Buttons  —  *•  ii“  " 

Gentlemen's  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  3s  dd ;  Paris  Kid,  <• 
Russian  Calf,  2s  9d ;  the  New  Cape  Driving  Glove,  2s  6d  per  pair* 
Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps* 


DEBENHAM  AND  FREEBODY. 

WIGMOKB  STREET  »nd  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISISrEOTAHT. 


CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


THE  CHLO  BALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wiuehester-strccttslWkit*' 
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HTHE  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE 

X  ESTATES  COMPANY.  (Limited).  Under 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  nnd  OKI EN  PAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  b.H)lc  P.-w- 
•enfers  nnd  receive  Cai>^  and  Parcela  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  )  day,  at  S  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N-  i  \ 

DKIA  (Every  Tliurs- 1  Every  Monday 
ADEN  (  day,  atap.m.  I  at5a.ra. 


ton.  will  w  1872.  I  he  prices  of  Season 
^*-For  a  gentleman,  £2  2s. ;  for  a 

7 dy‘^£lVt  •  »  yo“‘“ 


^f]7ilI)NDON  EXHIBITION  of 
T  1^72-^N  OFFICIAL  RECErriON  and 
i^JirfriT  VIEW  of  the  PICTURE  GAL- 
}  f'RlKS  of  the  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
hjS  be  held  bv  his  Royal  Hiffh^ness  the  Duke 
fsTuN BURGH,  K.G.,  and  Her  Majesty s 
^uiionere  on  27th  April,  when  the  Royal 
aK  Hall  and  the  HortibulturalConservato^ 
^11^  oDcned.  An  invitation  card  may  now  be 
Sllln^  Ky  purchasers  of  season  tickets  at  the 
B^yal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  gore,  and  at  the 

uiusl  agents.  _ 


mnE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

L  lAT. —SEASON  TICKETS  purohued  for 


-L  ESTATES  COMPANY,  (Limited).  Under 
contract  with  the  Imperial  Braxilian  Govern* 
ment.  Capiial  £'^.*0,uo<>,  in  2.>,000  Shares  of  £10 
each,  of  wliicli  5,0(X>.  fully  paiil  up,  will  be  taken 
in  part  p.nyment  by  the  Vendors.  Issue  of  the 
remaining  20,(X)0  Shares.  I’ayable,  10s.  per  Share 
on  Application,  20s.  per  Sliare  on  Allotment, 
20s.  per  Share  on  let  July,  1872,  and  20s.  per 
Share  on  1st  October.  1872.  The  remainder 
of  the  Capital  will  be  called  up  as  rcoulred 
during  the  next  three  years,  but  no  call  will 
exceed  30s.  per  Share,  or  ho  made  at  less 
intervals  than  Four  Months.  The  Vendors  of  the 
Estate  (the  New  London  and  Brazilian  Unnk, 
Limited)  guarantee  upon  the  Capital  paid  up  an 
avenge  Dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  auniiin  during 
the  nrst  three  years  from  date  of  Allotment. 
Shareholders  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up 
their  Shares  in  full,  receiving  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  S  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  f^om 
time  to  time  uncalled. 


From 

Brindisi. 


DinBCTons. 


ti^IONDON  EXHIBITION  of  1872  will  enUtle 
SJ  proprietors  to  an  I»ritation  to  the  Official 
RiK-enMon  and  Private  View  on  the  evening  of 
thf  /Rh  April,  to  be  held  by  his  Royal  Highness 

5l!c  Srt,  <5 "Mtabui*h,  K.&.,  and  lierM4»rtj'» 

Commissioners.  _ 


TVTINETEENTH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con- 
iribntions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
N()W  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY.  120 
Pall-roslI,  from  Iinlf*past  nine  till  six  o'clock. 
Admlmlon,  lx  Catalogue,  «d. 


niversit V 

LONDON. 


COLLEGE, 


John  James  Aubertin,  Esq.,  ill  Gresham  house, 
E.C.  (late  Superintendent  of  the  San  Paulo 
Railway  Company). 

John  Beaton.  Esq.,  2  Old  Broad  street.  E.C. 

Henry  Drenkbabn,  Esq.,  of  Hamburg,  late  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  St  Patrick  Lawrence.  K.C  S  I., 
C.U.,  20  Kensington-park  gardens.  Nutting  hill, 
W. 

William  Freer  Scholfleld.  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
New  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  (Limited), 
Belgrave  Mansions.  S.W. 

Henry  Roman  Uhthoff,  Esq.,  Alcssrs  Fetser, 
Uhthoff,  and  Company,  12  Lcadenliall  atreet, 
E.C. 


DKIA  (Every  Tliura- 
ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m. 

BOMBAY  I 

M  ADItAS  ]  April]  Mond.y.  April 

CAidCUTTA 

PK w A vfi  V  aud  everyvand  every 
mNDAPORV  »  alternate  1  alternate 
r  II  IN  A  Thuraday  Monday  there- 

JAI-In  J  ‘■'.reafl.r,  fUr. 

1  Thursday,  April 
AUSTRALIA  !  11,  at  2  p  m., 

NEW  ZEA*  I  and  every 
LAND  r  fourth  Thurs- 
(Cargoonly.)  j  day  there- 
J  after. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.ra. 


Mondaythere- 

after. 


and  everyl 
fourth  Thurs-  | 
day  there*  | 
after.  J 


Monday,  April 
22,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon* 
day  there* 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamera  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  la  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  witliln  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  thoae  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebcau  and  Co.,  6  Biilitcr  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Dfflcc.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122  I^>adcuhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


HI8TOBT  or  PHILOSOPOT. 

Professor  CROOM  ROBERTSON  will  begin  a 
Coarse  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  on  Tuesday,  April  30th.  at  five  p.m.  The 
subsequent  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  same 
hour  OH  THURSDAYS  and  TUESDAYS,  Fee, 
£l  ig.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.. 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 


BANKBBS. 

Hesant  Olyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.,  Lombard 
atreet,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Bircham,  Dalrymplc,  Drake  and  Co., 
60  Tbreadneedle  street,  E.C«, and 46  Parliament 
atreet,  S.W. 

8ECBBTART. 

M.  Sterenaon,  Eaq. 


>ndon,  or  Oriental 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5|,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COaMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  Issue  DEBEN- 


DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


TBNPOBABT  OmCSS. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C. 


— The  Directorsareprepared  to  Issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  tailing  due,  viz.,  for  oue 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terras  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  SecreUry, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C. 


PHT8ICI.VM— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray's-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ana  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  imder  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


National  society  for 

WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE,  —rentrnl  rnm. 


This  Ciompany  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  and  working  Coffee  and  Cotton 
Estates  in  Brazil,  in  connection  with  an  important 
Contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  which 
is  likewise  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company,  for 
the  introduction  of  10,000  European  Emigrants 
into  thst  Empire. 

The  Directors  have  provisionally  arranged  for 


.'*1  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  — Central  Com¬ 
mittee ;  Office,  9  Berners  street.  W.— A  PUBLIC 
MKKTING  in  support  of  the  WOMEN'S  DI8- 
A B1  LITl  KS  BILL  will  be  held  in  ST  GEORGE'S 
hall,  Langham  place.  W.,  on  3IOND.\Y, 
April  29.  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  Chair  will  be 
tJken  by  Mr  JACOB  BRIGHT,  M.P.  Mrs 
Garrett  Anderson.  Mr  Thos.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mrs 
Fawcett,  Miss  Becker,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies, 
Ml.i  F  P.  Cobbe,  Miss  Tod  (Belfast),  Mr  Arthur 
Arnold,  Mr  Wm.  Ashurst,  Miss  Tayiour  (Scot¬ 
land).  and  others,  will  address  the  Meeting.  A 
tew  tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  Office. 

the  Women’s  Dlsablli- 
♦k  tor  May  I,  and  a  Conference  of 

me  iTien^  of  the  Society  and  Delegates  from  ail 
parts  of  ttie-country  will  take  place  at  the  West- 
”j"*t«r^^Uce  Hotel  on  Thursday,  May  2,  at 


The  Directors  have  provisionallr  arran^d  for 
the  purchase  of  the  “Angelica  “  Estate,  situated 
in  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  containing  about 


A  LECrrCJRE  on  the  MEDICAL 

WOMEN,  with  SpeelHl 
in  the  University  of  Edin- 
^  d^Jtvered  by  Miss  S.  J EX-BL A K  K, 
*'ri‘tay,  April  26th,  in  St 
*tall— The  Right  ILm.  the  Earl  of 
TfckJ2f!l7  Admission  free. 

Mrs  *15^*^®,**  seats  may  be  obtained  from 
Bernard  street.  Russell 
Pro^otKr  V  *‘.‘**®  ‘he  Society  for 

atiJS  W*  ^"*P‘oyment  of  Women,  22  Berners 


I^CTURE  SOCIETY, 

hall,  langham 

afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 
8eciu?rr;  'A  J-  MOUAT.  Em.,  3I.D.  (late 
^capeaor-G^.i^i*  of  Education,  and 

“ToT  Hlnd?«**^A^  State  Prisons,  Bengal),  on 
and  Modern -their 

the  •“^ription,  £1.  Payment  at 

-  iq-.  6d..  and  (reserved  seaU),  Is. 


26,000  acres,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  Coffee 
land  of  the  first  quality.  The  ^tste  is  under 
!  the  management  of  3fr  Carl  Coch,  a  German 
gentleman,  who  has  had  over  fifteen  years’ prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  management  of  (Toffee 
Estates  in  Brazil. 

The  existing  Coffee  plantations  on  the  Estate 
comprise  about  780  acres,  having  thereon  200,000 
beanng  trees,  and  100,000  young  trees. 

The  yield  from  the  estate  may,  when  the  whole 
of  the  plantations  are  in  full  bearii^,  be  esti¬ 
mated  to  reach  at  least  90,000  cwt.  of  Coffee. 

The  profit  on  this  Quantity  of  Coffee,  and  on 
the  (Totton  purchased  from  the  Colonists  would 
enable  the  Directors  to  pay  a  Dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  £250,000,  the  amount  of 
the  nominal  Share  Capital  of  the  Company. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  European  Emi¬ 
gration  to  Brazil,  in  view  of  the  abolition  of 
Slave  labour  throuj^hout  the  Empire,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  has  granted  to  this  Company 
important  subsidies,  estimated  to  produce  £l!<^,000 
in  addition  to  an  annual  payment  of  48,000  milrcis 
during  five  years,  which  will,  at  the  exchange  of 
24d.,  amount  to  £24,000. 

Applications  must  be  lodged  at  Messrs  Glyn, 
31  ills,  Currie  and  Co.,  67  Lombard  stn>et,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.,  with  a  deposit  of  lOs.  per  Share  ap¬ 
plied  for. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can 
be  obtained  at  THE  NEW  L()NDON  AND 
BRAZILIAN  BANK,  LIMITED,  2  Old  Broad 
street,  London,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Temporary  Offices 
of  the  Company. 

12th  April,  1872. 


ALFBED  WEBB  MILES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 
With  whom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
IGs.  Trousers, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  tlionsand  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  Establishment  is  replete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  GENTLE¬ 
MEN’S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  3Iom- 
ing.  Frock,  and  Light  Overcoats,  Scotch.  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Tweeds  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies'  Riding 
Habits.  The  Utile  Dulci  Vicunas  Angolas  and 
3Iots  Troimer  Tweeds  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
Mountain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustrative  of 
Scotland’s  beauteous  Heathers  .  also  the  K.  Y.  S. 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  Cheviots  fbr  Yachting, 
impervious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPR(>OP 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sixes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES. 


Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanorcr  square, 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

3IINERALOOY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 


^  X/wstvx^»svseie  va  sesx-a 

Rock><.  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  Cabinet  with 

Thrt*e  Trays  . .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

I'ivo  Trays . .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

Kiglit  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 


Cancer  hospital,  London 

and  Brompton  (1851.)  Offices,  167  Piccadilly 
(opposite  Bond  street). 


'Jhe  chillington  iron  com- 

Notlec  I  U 

the  Subscription 


closed  on  Tu.r.H  ,  ‘bove  Company  wl 
Inst  for  Loudon,  an 
tions.  WHi  inst .  fer  (Country  App.ic: 


The  following  FORM  of  LEGACY  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  — 

*'  I  give  and  heaueath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  London, 
situate  at  167  Piccadilly,  and  also  in  the  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  the  sum  of  £ — (free 
of  legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  iny  personal 
estate,  not  charged  on  land,  to  be  applied  towards 
carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said 
institution.’’ 


3Iore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
3f  incralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  coinmeiicing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  bronchos  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


o.i„,  Hy  OrI»  r. 
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FIELD'S  OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  bj  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

SOLI  MIDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
BILTBB  MEDAL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  afifrceable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOIJDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  rery  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  iminedmte 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  AS  If  purchase  At  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

*48, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


Afk  for  LEA  and  PERRIirs’  8 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIO 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRi 
bottles  and  labela  ' 

BLACKWELL 

and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  thro 
the  World. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

MENTS.^^^^^®®’  and  CONDb 

K.  LAZENBY  And  SON,  sole  ProDrietori  nfOii 
Mlebrated  Receipts  and  Maaufacfww^S 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  Iom  Sa 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  na^ 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  againsUhe^SSi 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labeuSlS 
clow  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  viewtoli, 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  CarendtSi 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  saa^ 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Londo£  E.a  ^ 


YTTHITE’S  MCKU-MAIN  LEVER 

W  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eflective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  stMl  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 


Ing,  so 


the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
■uppIiM  by  the  MO<>M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
daring  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  dreumference  of  the  body  two  inches  beiow 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
81s.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  42s.,  and  52a  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  an  Umbilical  Truss,  lis.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-offlee  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
PosC-OtAce,  Piccadilly. 

TriLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

'j  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  10s.,  and  Ids.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  *28 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritions.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemista  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCR-CAUTION 

—Tim  admirers  of  this  odebrated  Saaee  sre 
I  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  BotUe 
!  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  been  the 
'  label  used  so  many  yeaix,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazezbff. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d,  pi^  pot. 

IVTOTHING  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Onemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  oifered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
oi>taincd  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


aXTININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURIND 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medidne  is  administered  too  oftea 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  sac- 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  fh>m  its  careful  preparation  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  oonUini  un¬ 
dent  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorstireto 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  thef 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprindpled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  maoufaotnre  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wise, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OaiOINAL  Maubs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  84  EASTCHKAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Woresstor. 


/'CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  8,  BURTON’S. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 
Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac. 

AiTOEL  PAfSAOB,  98  UpPBB  TbAMES  StBEET, 
London. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel 

8|-ineh  ivory  handles,  | 

per  dozen . I 

3|  ao.  balance  do.  ...... | 

4  do.  do.  do . ' 

4-inch  fine  do  do . 

4  do.  extra  largo,  do.... 
4  do.  African  ivory  do.. 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered  I 

blades  . I 

Nickel  electro  silvered 


CONSUMPTION.  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


OSLEB’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ail  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— ManufactoryandSbow  Room* 

Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


handles 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
W’ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  strei't ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  LONDON.  The  cost  er  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


PtTEE  AERATED  WATBES. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEB8, 

Sod.,  Potu.  Selt«r.  lomonKl.,  UH"**. 
GOUT,  Llthla  and  Potasa 

CORKS  BRANDED.  “R  BLLIS  ajJ  ^ 

RUTHIN,”  and  every  label 

mark.  Sold  everywhere,  a»d  —dsn 

ELLIS  and  SON.  Ruthin,  North 

Agents  :-W.  BEST  and  SONS,  HearUtU  Uie**. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Pragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  HARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 

“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENTl  I!’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
eases  of  Knlaitred  Liver,  Jaundice.  Iliemorr- 
holdal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
llowela. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  above  alTeotiona 
Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

S referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  *s.  fid.  and  4s.  fid. ;  sent  free  for 
8  sUunps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  7#  Allen  road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 


KISAHAH'S  .  IL  .  WHISKY, 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  U  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ’’  on  Seal.  Label, 
and  Cork. 

molesale  D^t,  fix  Great  TltchflsJd  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 


Knives. 

Knives,  per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

14  . 

II  6 

6  . 

15  fi 

12  6 

5  . 

23  . 

17  . 

5  9 

27  . 

20  . 

7  . 

31  . 

Zi  . 

9  . 

36  . 

28  . 

12  . 

35  . 

28  . 

13  6 

46  . 

33  . 

13  fi 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 
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burn  the  “STAR  ’^  night  LIGHTS. 


printing  decorative  designs 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

h'tects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 
Arcniiec  painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 
23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


DE  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOROD7NE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adtics  to  Intalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relisffrom  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
ntfl  the  neiToas  media,  and  regulate  the  circnlatlng  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
rourilf  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  /.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  PhysicisDS,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

*nd  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
‘^iKorered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arresta  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acta  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  ia  the  only  apecifio  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  ia  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnohax,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Cony ngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  moat  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
hare  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  81,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAtmoN.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paoi  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownn  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say 'had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,*  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l4d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  **  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
testinaony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  MANUPAcruBiB, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 

^  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
J  and  liver  complaints,  loes  of  appetite, 
^♦u*^”***’  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  diMrders 
OT  thettomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  oooa- 
is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
^onng  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head- 
Af  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 

hiftfii!"  nervous  affections, 

saliowness  of  the  skin,  and 
pea  bealtby  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

»ny  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  ijd.  and  2s:  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

benefits 

eonf»rw.H^«.5^  ecienoe  of  modem  chemistry  has 
opon^  mankind :  for.  durinir  the  first 


hot  now  tho  considered  i 

•o  fullr  safety  of  this  medicine  is 

from  DersftJ.^**?^*^****'  unsolicited  testimonials 

opK^S^u/“  »‘e,  that  public 

o'  <««‘or 

vent  the  dis«iJ?sVj?*L?*®’  certain  to 

we  uisease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

tSdS^a or  Medicine 
lid.  aud  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


con- 

pre- 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

ST'SSZj 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throusrhoat  tka  World. 


in 

ele- 


f^XYGENATED  WATER  holds 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  daring  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  Is  peculiarly  suitable  for  Invalids.  Price  4a. 
per  dozen  half. pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmgglata. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  exercise 

most  wonderful  powers  in  promoting 
appetite,  Improving  digestion,  regulating  the 
bowels,  and  removing  nervousness  and  debility. 
The  weakest  will  take  no  harm  from  the  use  of 
this  alterative  and  tonic  medicine,  but  will 
gradually  regain  their  health.  The  strongest  will 

{^reserve  themselves  from  many  of  the  mishaps 
nto  which  their  boasted  strength  and  fsarless- 
ness  of  results  often  betray  them.  Long.«ufferiDg 
invalids  may  look  towards  this  reettrying  and 
revivifying  medicine  with  the  eertito  hope  of 
having  their  maladies  mitigated,  if  not  removed, 
by  its  means.  In  short,  for  all  ages,  circumstances, 
and  conditions,  Holloway  points  out  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  competent  to  check  the  progress  of 
disorder  in,  and  expel  Its  seeds  from,  the  unman 
fhtme. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

83  STRAITD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET H0U3K. 

LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 


s 


PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  ow 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  It,  as  a  basia 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  la 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do. 

12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 

2  Salt  do. 
Mustard  do. . 
Egg  do. 
Gravy  do. 
^up  Ladle . 
Fish  Knife 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  SifterJ 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  a.  d 
1  11  01 
1  0 
1  10 
1  0 
0  12  01 
0  2  0| 
0  1 
0  9 
0  6 
0  9 
0  11  0 
0  2  6i 

0  6 
0  8 
0  2 


8  4 


Thread 

Pattern. 

-•Sk 

N 

£  B.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  O 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  a 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

0  18  0 

12  0 

1  10  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  1  6 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  0 

0  13  0 

0  1«  0 

0  16  6 

0  13  0 

0  15  6 

0  16  ff 

0  3  6 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

.0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

0  3  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 

11  2  8 

12  11  6'lS  10  • 

L/mei  r  niiueB,  los.  fxi.  /ub.  :  i  tm  »nu 

Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2Ss.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  aa  In  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  proccaa 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  Srdsiae. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yeara 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  t 
ip  baths,  ftom  15a. ;  pen  DMhs,  13s.  6d. ;  seta  of 
toilet  ware,  18i. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommcnclng 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Patton, 
28s .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handies, 
40s. 

QLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anypart  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approve  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Eveiw  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66s.  to  120s. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxei^  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  86a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a  to  05s. 

Iron  Traya  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30a 
Papier  ditto,  30s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68-  6d.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  •  .  8 11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Fomlsbiug  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nick^  and  Elsctro-platea  Wares,  Tabl^ 
Cutlery,  do.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
ona 


of 


THE  BATHS, 

THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL, 

ST  LAWBENCE-ON-SEA, 

ISLB  OF  THABIT. 


THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  20,  1872 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

TEIE  ARTIZANS’,.  LABOURERS', 

and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Lhnttcd). 

Capital,  A250|,000.  Sharci,  A 10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

FreaidaBt>TlM  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

ABBiTRiTOBf.  I  Local  CocirnL. 
Rlfrht  Hon.  Earl  I  Sir  Thoa.  Ilastejr,  M.P. 

bhalleibarT.  I  Jacob  Bright,  Kaq ,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lleh- !  John  Chcethara,  E»q., 
Seld  I  late  H  P. 

Lord  Eloho,  M.P.  W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 


In  a  Few  Daja,  price  lOe.  6d.,  half  roan,  potUge  6cL, 


A  PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  GENERAL  PBINPTPrt^c 

ENGLISH  JURISPRUDENCE, 

Comprising  upwards  of  Thirteen  Thousand  Statements  of  the  Law,  separatelr 
and  with  numerous  Cross  References,  Forms  of  Documents*,  Decisions  i 
Courts,  Explanations  and  Exceptions,  Doubtful  Points,  Suggestions  and  " 
Adrice,  and  all  kinds  of  copious  information  in  relation  to—  ** 

Property,  Real  and  Personal— Women  and  Children  — Registration  — Dirorce.  Vat*! 
Executors.  Trustees — Securities— Sureties— Liabilities — Partnership  and  Joint-St^k*p*^"" 
Landlord,  Tenant,  lA>dgers— Rates  and  Taxes-- Masters,  Apprentices,  Werrants  Wcrkl„ 

— Auctioiu,  Vnluations,  Agency— Gaines,  Wagers— Insurance— Compositions  Lia^£tAr®' 
mptcy— Conreyance,  Travellers,  Innkeepers— Arbitrations— Agreements— D^s  ^  wid 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster  row,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

X  street  and  Charing  croM,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  17i2. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Iams  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free). 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  PrieM 
Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures.  Beaks' 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,^  ’ 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBD  1833. 

Bakkirb  :  London  and  WBsnriNaTiB,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  KstabUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

'  £7001,000. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

KJ  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  0  and  10  KINO  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


13  Obbat  Marlborodou  btrekt. 


HTHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

X  No.  261,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
COKTBBTS: 

I.  The  State  of  Englirii  Arohiteeture. 

II.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

III.  Trade  with  China. 

IV.  Milton 

V.  Modem  Scepticism -The  Duke  of  Somerset. 

VI.  The  British  Parliament,  its  History  tod 
Eloquence. 

TIT.  Diary  of  a  Diplomatist. 

Till.  Education,  Secularism, and  Nonconformitf. 
IX.  Concession  to  the  United  States. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemsrle  street 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Empowered  by  Spaeial  Act  of  Parliament 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION, 


Assnranees  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Spednl  allowances  from  the  Proprietors*  Fund 
made  to  (Mrrgvnien  and  Schoolmsstcrs. 

*'Free**  Pmicies  Issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lap  se  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  DC.L., 
Secretary. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepwerth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo,  15s. 

**A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
hook  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and.  like  all  Mr  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable." — Daily  News. 

“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.'*— Standard. 

SPORT  at  HOME  and  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  3  vols.,  21s. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

RAKONETAOE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations,  -list  Edition.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arms  lieautifully  engraved,  hand- 
soitiely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  Od. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

POLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORE 
(**  Ubique  **).  2  vols.,  with  illustratious,  218. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘  ROB  BOY. 


Third  Edition.  (8th  Thousand.)  With  8  Maps 
and  60  Illustrations.  Crown  8to,  12s., 

npHE  ‘  ROB  ROY  ’  on  the  JORDAN, 

X  NILE,  RED  SEA,  OENESSARETH,  Ac. 
A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  snu  the 
Waters  of  Damascus.  By  JOHN  MACuBEGOK, 
M.A. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAEFAST. 


New  Edition,  8ro,  cloth,  2s., 

r^HRISTIAN  (The)  in  COMPLETE 

yU  ARMOUR;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints’ 
War  with  the  Devil.  By  WILLIAM  GUKN  ALL, 
A.M.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
reeled,  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D  D. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  laae. 
Cheapside. 


**  By  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careiul  application  of  the  line 
properties  of  well-seiccted  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovlded  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.** — Civil  Service  (iasette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  lIomoBopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoiue,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  bevemge. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


OMBRA.  By  Mr)  Oliphant,  Author 

of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eliza  F. 

POLLARD.  Svola 

"  We  direct  attention  to  this  book  as  a  true  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  a  woman’s  heart  at  war 
with  circumstances  and  fate.  The  style  is  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  it  has  an  un.aifuoted  earnestness, 
one  of  the  rarest  graces  of  fiction. *’ — Spectator. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  vols. 

'*  The  power  and  talent  evinced  by  the  author 
admit  of  no  question." — Messenger. 

"  The  work  of  a  very  clever  writer  and  an 
original  thinker.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  first- 
rate."— John  BulL 

The  QUEEN  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel.  Its  merits 
are  rare  and  weloome." — Spectator. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olavk's.*  3  vols. 

“  *  Aston  Royal  *  altounds  with  beauties  and  that 
thorough  insight  into  human  nature  which  made 
*St  Ulave's*  BO  universally  popular." — Messenger. 


•  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  free  by  poit,  3f.  Od., 

qiHE  TEETH,  and  HOW  to  SAVE 

X  THEM,  by  L.  P.  MEREDITH. 
D.D.S.  This  is  not  an  advertisement  seeking  w 
patronage,  but  a  really  useful  brochure,  specuuy 
for  ail  wno  have  the  care  of  chlldreo,  aad  also  to 
those- of  mature  age. 

London;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancrai  Isae, 
Cheapside. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

t:>ryant  and  mays 

X>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

T3RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

patent  safety  MATCHES 
LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BO.X. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PAXENT  safety  holder 

For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequeiiUy  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


Price  Sixpence. 

Licensing  eefobm  :  a  cnt^ 

cism  of  the  present  „  ..ep. 

Amendments  from  FREE  TRADE  to  *b®, 

MISSIVE  BILL.  Containing  the  ItcwIatloD 

the  Select  ParlLaincatary  Coinmit^oa 
Houses,  Ac.  By  TWO  BARRISTERS. 
London;  SAMUEL  PALMER,  335  Strand. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  new  novel 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 
Secret,*  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all 

J^OBERT  ainsleigh. 


LoiJim:  Printed  byCnxKLr.s  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  l»rinting-oflloe.  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 
SATtBDA^"!^!!  »0**1*S^***^*’  Published  by  Qustavib  Uabdino  Lapua.m,  9  Wellington  street,  S:rand,  in  the  afores 
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